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BLITBRATVURBE, 


MODERN ENGLISH POETESSES. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 
MISS BARRETT. 

Miss Elizabeth Barrett, who stands next in our list, may justly claim to stand 
alone anywhere else, as well for her extraordinary acquaintance with ancient 
classic literature, as for the boldness of her poetic attempts. In our judgment, 
however, her success has not been in proportion to her daring. Her early enthu- 
siasm for Auschylus has sensibly aggravated the tendency to the overstrained and 





violent, which seems natural to her mind, and irretrievably precluded, we fear, | 


that discipline of art and sense of beauty which a warmer study of Sophocles 
might 
communicates itself to Miss Barrett’s prefaces and notes; she is something too 
dogmatic in her criticism, and a world too positive in her philosophy. A little 
more reverence of expression upon all subjects would be more becoming, and 
not less energetic. ‘The awful name of God is used throughout her Wehomes 
with such reckless repetition, that we really cannot describe the pain it gave us 
in perusal, although of course we notice it on the score of ill taste alone. And 
on the same ground, likewise, we mention and denounce the strange trick, for 
which Miss Barrett is conspicuous, but not singular, of converting the received 
monosyllables called, bowed, vowed, and the like, into dissyllables, bowéd, vowéd, 
—this not as the usage of solemn emphasis, and the exception, but familiarly and 
as the rule :— 

‘* And wailing like a kisséd child, 

Kisséd soft against his will.” 

Kiss'd, or perhaps cerreetly kist, is what English children have for the last 
three centuries at least agreed to call the infliction in question, and Shakspeare 
and Milton, when they grew up, followed the custom. It is really scarcely cre- 
dible how much the effect of Miss Barrstt’s poems is injured by this single piece 
of mannerism alone. These two-dotted words star her pages as if they were 
written in German, and, to say the least of it, are a very poor compliment to the 
ears of her readers. 

But enough of this, although less than this would have been short of justice.* 
We proceed with much more pleasure to give one or two specimens of Miss 
Barrett’s poetry in her pure and better style, and we make the selection from her 
minor miscellaneous poems. ‘The following is comparatively free from the stiff- 
ness of most of her blank verse, and surely a powerful composition :— 

“ Earvu. 

How beautiful is Earth! My starry thoughts 
Look down on it from their unearthy sphere, 
And sing symphonious—Beautiful is Earth ! 
The lights and shadows of her myriad hills ; 
The branching greenness of her myriad woods ; 
Her sky-affecting rocks ; her zoning sea ; 
Her rushing, gleaming cataracts ; streams 
That race below, the winged clouds on high ; 
Her pleasantness of vale and meadow !— 

Hush! 
Mescemeth through the leafy trees to ring 
A chime of bells to falling waters tuned, 
Whereat comes heathen Zephyrus, out of breath 
With running up the hills, and shakes his hair 
From off his gleesome forehead, bold and glad 
With keeping blithe Dan Phebus company ;— 
And throws him on the grass, though half afraid; 
First glancing round, lest tempests should be nigh ; 
And lays close to the ground his ruddy lips, 
And shapes their beauty into sound, and calls 
On all the petall’d flowers that sit beneath 
In hiding-places from the rain and snow, 
To loosen the hard soil, and leave their cold 
Sad idlesse, and betake them up to him. 
They straightway hear his voice.— 

A thought did come, 

And press from out my soul the heathen dream. 
Mine eyes were purged. Straightway did I bind 
Round me the garment of my strength, and heard 
Nature’s death-shrieking—the hereafter cry, 
When He of the lion voice, the rainbow crown’d, 
Shall stand upon the mountains and the sea, 
And swear by earth, by heaven’s throne, and Him 
Who sitteth on the throne, there shall be time 
No more, no more! Then veil’d Eterxity 
Shall straight unveil her awful countenance 
Unto the reeling worlds, and take the place 
Of seasons, years, and ages. Age and age 
Shall be the time of the day. The wrinkled heaven 
Shall yield her silent sun, made blind and white 
With an exterminating light : the wind, 
Unchained from the poles, nor having charge 
Of cloud or ocean, with a sobbing wail 
Shall rush among the stars, and swoon to death. 
Yea, the shrunk earth, appearing livid pale, 
Beneath the red-tongued flame, shall shudder by 
From out her ancient place, and leave a void. — 
Yet haply by that void the saint’s redeem'd 
May sometimes stray ; when memory of sin, 
Ghost-like, shall rise upon their holy souls ; 
And on their lips shall lie the name of earth 
In paleness and in silentness, until 
Each looking on his brother, face to face, 
And bursting into sudden happy te ars, 
(The only tears undried) shall murmur—“ Christ!” 

The following poem is in a very different style, and, in owr judgment, one of 
the best and most finished of Miss Barrett's productions. 

ful poem :— 


Indeed it is a beauti- 


‘*Cowper’s Grave. 
It is a place where poets crown’d 
May feel the heart's decaying— 
It is a place where happy saints 
May weep amid their praying— 
Yet let the grief and humbleness, 
As low as silence languish ; 
Earth surely now may give her calm 
To whom she gave her anguish. 


0 men! this man in brotherhood, 
Your weary paths beguiling, 

Groan'd inly while he taught you peace, 
And died while ye were smiling. 


And now, what time ye all may read 
Through dimming tears his story— 

How discord on the music fell, , 

2 And darkness on the glory— 

O poets! from a maniac’s tongue ; 
Was pour'd the deathless singing ! 

O Christians! at your cross of hope 


A hopeless hand was clinging ! 


And how,when,one by one,sweet sounds 
And wand’ring lights departed, 

He wore no less a loving face, 
Because so broken-hearted. 

* Upon second thouchts, however, we will also notice another tric k,eqnally ecaughta 

it seemsto us, from Mr. Tennyson's writings—we mean the ieiterated usage of ve 

* The hair had fallen by its weight on either side the smile, and lay very blackly on the 

arm,’ &c. &c. &c.—This isa mere affectation, and totally unidiomatic . 


probably have imparted. The aifadia of her hero, Prometheus, | 


He shall be strong to sanctify 
The poet’s high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down 
In meeker adoration ; 

Nor ever shall he be in praise 
By wise or good forsaken ; 

Named softly as the household name 
Of one whom God hath taken ! 


The pulse of dew upon the grass 
His own did calmly number ; 
And silent shadow from the trees 
Fell o’er him like a slumber. 


The very world, by God’s constraint, 
From falsehood’s chill removing, 
Its women and its men became 
Beside him true and loving ! 
And timid hares were drawn from woods 
To share his home-caresses, 
Uplooking in his human eyes, 
With sylvan tendernesses. 


| With sadness that is calm, not gloom, 
I learn to think upon him ; 

With meekness that is gratefulness, 
On God, whose heaven hath won him. 

| Who suffer’d once the madness-cloud 
Towards his love to blind him ; 

But gently led the blind along, 

| Where breath and bird could find him ; 


But while in darkness he remain’d, 
Unconscious of the guiding, 
And things provided came without 
The sweet sense of providing, 
He testified this solemn truth, 

Though frenzy desolated,— 
Nor man nor nature satisfy 
Whom only God created.” 


| And wrought within his shatter’d brain 
| Such quick poetic senses, 
| As hill’s have language for, and stars 
| Harmonious influences ! 
And the remainder is equally excellent. 
| Miss Barrett's version of the ‘‘ Prometheus” is a remarkable performance for 
a young lady ; but it is not a good translation in and by itself. It is too frequent- 
| ly uncouth, without being faithful, and, under a pile of sounding words, lets the 
| fire go out. Thus, to take a single instance within twenty-five lines from the 
beginning of the drama. A®schylus says :— 


! 

t* ‘ 
arabevtic & HAiov pot3n odoyi 
| yootds dueiyrere dvog. 


That is, “and thou (Prometheus) toasted (slowly burnt) by the shining fire of 


| the sun, shalt change the flower (beauty) of your colour (complexion).”’ Miss 
| Barrett renders this simple passage thus :— 

| “where 'stablished 

} Neath the fierce sun thy brow’s white flower shall fade ;” 

| which, beside the mistake of orafevric, is really mere nonsense. Again, | 


scarcely anything can be finer than the accelerated movement given to the 
speeches in the last sixty lines of the drama, beginning with,— 

eldére Tot wot taod’ dyyediac 
68 L0G0Eev, K T.A. 
It is like the preparatory rapid of Niagara, which you see not till you feel the 
; whirl. The play goes off, like the great Titian himself, in a flash of fire, and 
skilfully compensates to the reader now, as it did once to the auditor, the slow 
narrative march of so much of that which has preceded. Miss Barrett has not 
attempted to reproduce this grand effect of the anapestic systems of the Greek, 
for which, nevertheless, there are great facilities in English; and instead of the 
fullest and completest close in the whole range of the Greek drama, the English 
‘*Prometheus ” comes to an end before you expect it. 

‘The Seraphim,’ a dramatic lyric poem, represents the converse of two Se- 
raphs, Ador and Zerah, the strong and the weak, whilst hovering, aloof from the 
rest of the Seraphic host, over Calvary during the Passion; a subject from 
which Milton would have shrunk, and which Miss Barrett would not have at- 
tempted, if she had more seriously considered its absolute unapproachableness. 
| In the first place, there is not, in the proper critical sense, any human interest in 
such a subject ; and in the next place, the awful narrative of the Evangelist ex- 
terminates all parallel or supplement. The least unsuccessful attempt upon the 
‘guarded mount,”’ in our day, is to be found in some parts of Mr. Heraud’s 
“* Descent into Hell,” a remarkable poem, and worthy of the studious perusal 

which indeed it requires. We give Miss Barrett, however, the full credit of a 
lofty purpose, and admit, moreover, that several particular passages in her poem 

are extremely fine ; equally profound in thought, and striking in expression. But 
| we prefer concludfhg our hasty notice of this lady’s writings with an extract from 
her somewhat fantastic poem, ‘ Isobel’s Child,” which may be considered a fair 
specimen of Miss Barrett's general nanner and power :— 


' 
| 
| Tis aye a solemn thing to me 
To look upon a babe that sleeps ; 
Wearing in its spirit-deeps 

The unrevealed mystery 

Of its Adam’s taint and woe, 
Which, when they revealed be, 

{ Will not let it slumber so! 

Lying new in life beneath 

| The shadow of the coming death, 
| With that soft low quiet breath, 

As if it felt the sun! ’ 
Knowing all things by their blooms, 

| Not their roots! Yea! sun and sky 
Only by the warmth that comes 
Out of each !—earth, only by 

| The pleasant hues that o’er it run! 

| And human | 

White nourishment still hanging round 

| The little mouth so slumber-bound! 
All which broken sentiency 
Will gather, and unite, and climb, 

| To an immortality, 

| Good or evil, each sublime, 

| Through life and death to life again. 
O little lids. now closed fast, 

| Must ye learn to drop at last 

Over large and burning tears? 

O warm quick body! must thou lie, 
When is done the round of years, 

In a word, we consider Miss Barrett to be a woman of undoubted genius, 
and most unusual learning; but that she has indulged her inclination for themes 
of sublime mystery, not certainly without displaying great power, yet at 
the expense of that clearness, truth, and proportion, which are essential to 


Bare of all the joy and pain, 

Dust in dust—thy place upgiving 

To creeping worms in sentient living ? 

O small frail being! wilt thou stand 

At God’s right hand, 

Lifting up those sleeping eyes, 

dilated by sublimest destinies, 

In endless waking ? 
raphim, 

Through the long ranks of their solem- 
nities, 

Sunning thee with calm looks of hea- 
ven’s surprise— 

Thy look alone on Him? 

Or else, self-willed, to the Godless 
place— : 

(God keep thy will!)—feel thine own 
ener,"1¢s, 

Cold, strong, ebjectless, like a dead 
man’s clasp, 

The sleepless,deathless life within thee, 
grasp,— 

While myriad faces, like one change- 
less face, 

With woe, not love’s, shall glass thee 
everywnere, 





ove, by drops of sweet 


spair ! 


| beauty; and has most unfortunately fallen into the trammels of a school or | 


| manner of writing, which of all that ever existed—Lycophron, Lucan, and 


Gongora not forgotten—is the most open tothe charge of being vitits imitabile 
| exemplar. 
a 


| EMBARKATION \ND CONVEY ANCE OF NAPOLEON 





| FROM FREJUS TO ELBA 
BY CAPTAIN siR THOMAS USSHER, R. N. C.B, K. C. KH. 

j [Ce wluded from the last Allion 
: Whilst on this t pic, surprised me by explaining J] 
that very well), a very ce point of seamans viz., tl ship 
clear of her anchor in a tide-way He admired much the regularity with 
| which the duty of lip was carried on, everything being so well-timed; 
and, above all, the r spect observed by the different ranks of officers to 
eacn other, and t » the q irter-deck He thought this most essential towards 
| good discipline, and seemed quite aw we were very tenacjous of the slight- 


est deviation from 


navv, but could 


it. He 


not beat 


deavoured nthe French 


heads 


id he ¢ 


t into the 


8a to estabiis! 


of his captau 


Thrones and Se- | 


And overcome thee with thine own de- | 


| 
| 
| 


| The wind still continuing to the eastward, with a heavy swell, we stood on, 
| to get well in, with the Corsican shore, having carried away the leech-ropes 
| of the fore and main topsails ; we repaired them aloft, and close-reefed them, 
| and sent down topgallant-vyards and royal masts, there being now every ap- 
| pearance of bad weather. I mentioned my intention of anchoring at Bastia if 
the gale increased. Napoleon seemed most desirous we should in that case 

anchor at Ajaccio ; I explained to him it was much out of our course. He 
| then proposed to go to Calvi, for which place he appeared a good pilot, men- 
tioning the depth of water and other particulars, in the harbour, showing a 
most retentive memory. 

This evening we fell in and exchanged numbers with the Berwick, Aigle 
and Alemene, witha convoy. I invited, per signal, Sir John Louis and Captain 
Coghlan to dinner. When they came on board, I presented them to Napole- 
on, who questioned them about their ships, as to their sailing and other quali- 
ties. Captain Coghlan was not a little surprised by his asking him if he was 
Trish and a Roman Catholic. All this night we carried sail to get in-shore, the 
Aigle and Alcmene keeping company ; at daylight saw the town of Calvi, bear- 
ing south. Napoleon was on deck earlier than vsual ; he seemed in high spirits, 
looked most earnestly at the shore, asking the officers questions relative to land- 
ing-places, &c. As we closed with the shore, the wind moderated. During the 
bad weather, Napoleon was always un deck, and not affected by the motion of the 
ship; his attendants were, particularly Comte Drouet, who had been much at 
sea with Villeneuve, and with him in the action with Sir Robert Calder off 
Ferrol. 

The wind now coming off the land, we hauled in-shore. Napoleon took great 
delight in examining it with his glass, and told us many anecdotes of his younger 
| days, &c. We rounded a bold rocky cape within two or three cables’ length. 
Napoleon, addressing himself to Baron Koller, said, he thought a walk on shore 
would do them goed, and proposed landing to explore the cliffs. The Baron 
whispered to me, that he knew him too well to trust him on such an excursion, 
and begged me not to allow him to land. “We now hauled in towards the Gulf 
| of San Fiorenzo, fired a gun, and brought to a felucca from Genoa, who in- 
formed us, that Sir Edward Pellew, the Commander-in-Chief, and fleet, were 
lying there. We shaped our course for Cape Corso, which we passed in the 
night. In the morning we tacked, and stood towards Capraja Isle ; and, ob- 
| serving colours flying at the castle, stood close in and hove to. 
A deputation came off from the island, requesting me to take possession of it, 
| and informing me, that there was a French garrison in the castle. 1 according- 
| ly sent Lieut. Smith, with a party of seamen, to hoist the British colours for its 
| protection.., Napoleon held a long conversation with the members of the depu- 
| tation, who expressed the utmost surprise at finding their Emperor on board an 
| Eaglish man-of-war. Having now made all sail, and shaped our course for Elba, 

Napoleon became very impatient to see it, and asked if we had every sail set. 
| I told him we had all that could be of amy use. He remarked, ‘‘ Were you in 
| chase of an enemy’s frigate, should you make more sail!” I looked aloft, and 
| seeing that the starboard topgallant stern-sail was not set, I observed, “* That if 
| I were in chase of an enemy, I should certainly carry it.” ‘* Then, if it could 
_ be of use in that case, might it not be so now !” I mention this anecdote to show 
| what a close observer he was, that in fact nothing escaped him. 

When the man stationed at the mast-head hailed the deck that Elba was in 
sight he became exceedingly impatient ; went forward to the forecastle ; and as 
soon as the land was perceived from the deck, was most anxious to know what 
colours were flying on the batteries. He seemed to doubt.the garrison having 
given in their adhesion to the Bourbons ; and it appears not without reason, as 
they had in fact only done so during the preceding forty-eight hours, so that, if 
we had had a fair wind, I should have found the island in the hands of the enemy, 
and consequently must have taken my charge to the Commander-in-Chief, who 
would no doubt have ordered him to England. 

Ou nearing Elba, General Drouet, with Comte Clam (aide-de-camp to Prince 
Schwartzenburg,) and Lieut. Hastings, the First Lieut. of the Undaunted, were 
sent on shore, commissioned by Napoleon to take possession of the island ; Col. 
Campbell accompanied them. They were conducted to the house of General 
Dalheme, who had received orders from the Provisional Government only two 
days before, in consequence of which, he and his troops had given in their ad- 
hesion to Louis XVIII., and mounted the white flag. The General expressed 
his desire to do whatever should be agreeable to Napoleon 

May 3, 1814.—One part of Drouet’s instructions from Napoleon mentioned, 
his desire to receive the names of all officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates, who would wish to enter into his service. He desired also a de- 
| putation of the principal inhabitants to come off to him. About eight o'clock, 
| p.M., we anchored at the entrance of the harbour, and soon after the deputation 

waited upon Napoleon. There had been originally about 3000 troops ; but de- 
sertion, and the discharge of discontented foreigners, had reduced the number to 
about 700. The island had been ina state of revolt for several weeks, in con- 
sequence of which, the troops were shut up in the fortifications which surround 
the townof Porto Ferrajo. Daring the night, an Austrian officer was sent 
off in one of my boats to Piombino, inviting a renewal of communication for 
commercial purposes, news, kc. ‘This was done by a letter from the commis- 
| sioner to the commandant, who however, politely declined it, not having the per- 

mission of his superior, for which he had written. 
May 4th.—Napoleon was on deck at daylight, and talked for two hours with 
the harbour-master, who had come on board to take charge of the ship as pilot, 
questioning him minutely about the anchorage, fortifications, &c. At six 
o'clock, we weighed and made sail into the harbour, anchored at half-past six, 
near the Mole-head, and moored ship, hoisted out all the boats, and sent some 
of the baggage on shore. At eight, the Emperor asked me for a boat, as he 
| intended taking a walk on the opposite side of the bay, and requested me to go 
| with him. He wore a great-coat and a round hat; Comte Bertrand, Col. 
| Campbell, and Col. Vincent, chief engineer, went with us, Baron Koller de- 

clined. When halfway, he remarked, he was without a sword, and soon after- 
| wards asked, if the peasants of Tuscany were addicted to assassination. We 
walked for about two hours. The peasants considering us all Englishmen, cried, 

















| * Viva!” which seemed to displease him ; we return¢ d on board to breakfast. 
| He afterwards fixed upon a flag for Elba, requesting me to remain while he did 


so. He had a book, containing all the ancient and modern flags of Tuscany. 
He asked my opinion of that which he had chosen. It was white, with a red 
band running diagonally through it, with three bees on the band ; the bees were 
in his arms as Emperor of France. He then requested me to allow the ship's 
tailor to make two, one of them to be hoisted on the batteries at one o'clock. 

At two Pp. M., the barge was manned : he begged me to precede him down the 
side of the vessel. After him came General holler, followed by Comte Ber- 
trand and Compte Clam. The yards were manned, and a royal salute fired, as 
leach of the French corvettes; the ship was surrounded by boats, with the 
principal inhabitants, and bands of music; the air also resounded with shouts of 
Vive l Empercur ! Vive Nape ! On landing he was receive pre- 

I . the keys were presented to him on 
1 complimentary spe ech to the prefect, the people wel- 
We proceeded to the church, through a 


| 


ak s 


l by the 
fect, the clergy, and 
a plate. He then made 


all the authorities, &c. 


coming him with | 
} | ! 


double file of soldiers from theuce to the Hotel de Ville, where all the prin- 

| ) 1 + | R 
cipal nhabitants were ssen , with several of whom he conversed, .e- 
marking an old soldier in the crowd, (be was a serjeant, I believe, and wore the 

g 

| order of the Legion of Honour,) he ealled him up, and seemed delighted to see 
him, spoke to him by name, and recollected having ‘decorated’ him on the 
field of battle at Eylau. The old soldier shed tears ; the idea of being recollect- 
ed by his Emperor fairly overcame him : he felt, I doubt not, that it was the 


I 
proudest day of his life 
by a dozen person 


Napoleon afterwards mounted a horse, and, atte nded 
s, visited some of the outworks, having previously invited me 
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to dine wth him at seven o'clock. Before leaving the ship, I ordered all my 
wine and stock to be landed for his use, the island being destitute of provisions 
of that sort. 

May 5th, at four a. m., I was awoke by shoats of Vive /'Emperewr! and 
drums beating. —- was already up and going on foot over the fortifica- 
tions, magazines, and storehouses ; at ten he returned to breakfast, and at two 
mounted his horse, and I accompanied him two leagues into’the country. He 
examined various country houses, and gave money to all the poor we met on the 
road ; at seven he returned to dinner. Before leaving the Undaunted, Napo- 
leon requested that a party of fifty Marines might accompany him to remain on 
shore, but this he afterwards changed to an officer and two serjeants; one of 
whom, O'Gorman, one of the bravest and best soldiers I ever met with, 
and whom he had taken a great fancy to, he selected to sleep outside the door 
of his bedchamber, on a mattress, with his clothes and sword on. A valet de 
chambre lay on another mattress in the same place,fand if Napoleon lay down 
during the day, the serjeant remained in the antechamber. 

May 6th, at six o’clock we crossed the bay in my barge, and found horses 
waiting for us. We rode to Kion to see the famous Iron Mountains; we went 
over several mines, and visited the temple built by the Romans and consecrated 
to Jupiter. The road to the latter is highly romantic and beautiful, but it is 
difficult of access, being situated on the summit of a steep and lofty mountain. 
This obliged us to dismount, znd we walked through a thick covert of beautiful 
trees and shrubs, till we arrived at the temple. There isa small museum very 
nicely kept, and containing, principally, fine specimens of the ore of the mines, 
two or three of which Napoleon presented me with. He expressed a wish to see 
the principal mine ; when everything was prepared, he asked Baron Koller and 
one or two others to accompany him, which they politely declined; two guides 
with flambeaux accompanied us. When we arrived at about the centre of what 
appeared to me an immense cavern, the guides struck the ground with their flam- 
beaux, and all around became suddenly illuminated. At the moment, I expect- 
ed an explosion ; Napoleon may have thought so too, but he very coolly took a 

inch of snuff, and desired me to follow him. At Rion, Te dewm was chanted, 

suppose, for the first time, as the officiating priest did not seem to understand 
his business. In passing through Rion, a salute was fired, and he was received 
with loud acclamations and cries of “ Vive l'Empereur.” There was a great 
curiosity to see him, several old women presented him petitions, and numbers 
pressed forward to kiss his hand. At five we re-embarked in the barge, and 
crossed the harbour to Porto Ferrajo. At seven we sat down to dinner; he 
spoke of his intention of taking possession of Planosa, a small is!and without in- 
habitants, about ten miles from Elba. He said, “ Toute l'Europe dira, que j'ai 
déja fait une conquéte.” Already he had plans in agitation for conveying water 
from the mountains to the city. It appears also to have been considered by 
him of the first importance, to have a supply of good water for the inhabitants 
of towns, and upon this occasion, it was evi‘lently the first thing that occupied 
his mind, having almost immediately requested me to go with him in the barge 
in search of water. One day, exploring for this purpose, he remarked the boats 
of the Undaunted in a small creek watering ; he said, he was quite sure that 
good water was to be had there. I asked him why he thought so; he said, de- 
pend upon it, sailors always know where to find the best, there are no better 
judges. We landed at the place; he desired to taste the water; Jack made 
the rim of his hat into what is called a cocked hat, and filled it with water; Na- 
poleon was amused at this contrivance, tasted the water, and pronounced it ex- 
cellent. He also thought the cleanliness of the streets of so much importance, 
that he requested I would allow the carpenter of the ship to go to him. I told 
him he was a tolerably good engineer, that he might consult him about forcing 
the sea water, by means of pumps, to the summit of the hill. 

The town of Porto Ferrajo is built on the side of a hill, crowned by strong 
works for its defence. I believe he afterwards abandoned his sea-water plan, 
which would have been attended with great expense. He had also plans for a 
palace and a country-house, and a house for Princess Pauline; stables, a laza- 
retto, and quarantine ground ; about the latter he asked my opinion. 

May 7th, from four till ten 4.a., Napoleon was employed visiting the town 
and fortifications. After breakfast he embarked in the barge, and visited the 
different storehouses round the harbour. In making excursions into the coun- 
try, he was accompanied by a dozen officers, and the Captain of the gens-d’ar- 
merie, and one of the fourriers du palais always rode before, and sometimes a 
party of gens-d’armes a pied went into the country before. After taking our 
places in the barge, some of the party kept their hats off, he desired them to put 
them on; “ Nous sommes ici ensemble en soldats.”” The fishing of the tunny 
is carried on here by one of the richest inhabitants, who, from poverty, has 
amassed a large fortune ; he employs a great number of the poor, and has con- 
siderable influence. The removal of his stores to a very inferior building, to 
make way for a stable for the Emperor's horses was likely to give great 
offence. 

May 8th, the Curagoa, Captain Towers, arrived with Mr. Locker, secretary 
to Sir Edward Pellew, Commander-in-Chief ; he requested an audience to pre- 
sent to the Emperor a copy of the treaty of peace. Napoleon received Mr 
Locker very graciously, and seemed to read the treaty with deep interest. Baron 
Koller, Comte Bertrand, Drouet, General Dalheme, &c., Colonel Campbell, 
Captain Towers and myself were present. Having read it, he folded and return- 
ed it to Mr, Locker, expressing his obligations to the Commander-in-Chief. 

May 9th, Baron Koller, having demanded audience, took leave of the Em- 
peror, and embarked in the Curacoa for Genoa. I this day accompanied Napo- 
leon to Longone, where we lunched, amid repeated cries of “ Vive |"Empereur.” 
Longone is a place of considerable strength. The works are regular, the bay 
is small, but-there is a safe anchorage within. Many old people preser.ted pe- 
titions, and ~ brought flowers, which he accepted with much condescension, 
talking to all, but particularly to those that were pretty. A young lad fell on 
his knees before him, either to ask charity, or merely as a mark of respect. He 
turned to Colonel Campbell and said, ‘ Ah! je connois bien les Italiens, c'est 
leducation des moines, on ne sait pas cela parmi le peuple du nord.” On _pro- 
ceeding a little farther, we met two well-dressed young women, who saluted 
him with compliments ; one of them, the youngest, told him with great ease 
and gaiety, that she had been invited to the ball at Longone two days before, but 
as the emperor did not attend it, as was expected, she had remained at home. 
Instead of returning by the same road, he turned off by goat-paths to examine 
the coast, humming Italian airs, which he does very often, and seemed quite in 
spirits ; he expressed his fondness for music, and remarked, that this reminded 
him of passing Mont St. Bernard, and of a conversation which he had had upon 
that occasion witha young peasant. The man, he said, not knowing who he 
was, spoke freely of the happiness of those who possessed a good house and a 
number of cattle, &c. He made him enumerate bis greatest wants and desires, 
and afterwards sent for him, and gave all that he had described. ‘‘ Cela m’'a 
couté 60,000 francs.” 

May 10th, Napoleon rode to the top of the highest hill above Porto Ferrajo, 
from whence we could perceive the sea at four different points, and apparently 
not an English mile in a straight line, in any direction from the spot where we 
stood. After surveying it for some time he turned round and laughed, “ Eh! 
mon isle est bien petit.” On the top of this hill is a small chapel and a house, 
where a hermit had resided till his death; some one remarked, that it would re- 
quire more than common devotion to induce persons to attend divine service 
there—“ Oui bien, le prétre peut dire autant de bétises qu’il veut.” On the 
evening of the 9th, after his return from Longone, he entered upon the subject 
of the armies and their operations at the close of the last campaign, and conti- 
nued it for half an hour, until he rose fromtable. After passing into the presence- 
chamber, the conversation again turned on the campaign, his own policy, the 
Bourbons, &c., and he continued ta”sing with great animation till midnight, re- 
maining for three hours on his leg —_ He deseribed the operations against the 
Allies as always in his favour, wh’ he numbers were in any sort of proportion ; 
that in one affair against the Pruss. ns, who were infinitely the best, he had 
only seven hundred infantry en tirailleurs, with two thousand cayalry, and three 
battalions of his guards in reserve, against double their numbers. The instant 
those old soldiers showed themselves, the affair was decided. He praised Gene- 
ral Blucher, ‘“‘ Le vieux Diable m’a fonjours attaqué avec la méme vigueur s'il 
etoit battu ; un instant apres, il se montrait encore prét pour le combat. He then 
described his last march from Arcis to Brienne, and said that he knew Schwart- 
zenburg would not stand to fight him, and that he hoped to destroy half his army 
upon his retreat ; he had already taken an immense quantity of baggage and guns. 

hen it was reported to him that the enemy had crossed the Aube to Vitry, 
he was induced to halt. He would not; however, credit it, till General Gerard 
assured him that he saw twenty thousand infantry ; he was overjoyed at this as- 
surance, and immediately returned to St. Dizier, where he attacked Wintzinge- 
rode’s cavalry, which he considered the advanced guard of Schwartzenburg’s ar- 
my, drove them before hima whole day, like sheep at full gallop, took fifteen 

‘hundred or two thousand prisoners, and some light pieces of artillery ; but to 
‘his surprise, did not see any army, and again halted. His best information led 
him to believe that, instead of retreating to Langres, they had returned to Troy- 
es. Accordingly he marched in that direction, and there ascertained, after a 
loss of three days, that the two armies of Schwartzenburg and Blucher had 
marched upon Paris. He then ordered forced marches, and went forward him- 
self, (with his suite and carriages, ) on horseback, day and night: never were he 
and his friends more gay and confident. He said he knew that all the workmen 
of Paris would fight for him; what could the Allies do against such a force ? 
The National Guards had only to barricade all the streets with casks, and it 
would be impossible for them to advance before he arrived to their support. At 
eight 4. m., a few leagues from Paris, he met a column of stragglers, who stared 
at himand he atthem. “Qu’estce que c’est que cela?” he demanded ; they 
stopped, seemed stupified, “Quoi! |'Empereur !” They informed him they had 
retreated through Paris ; he was still confident of success. His army burnt with 
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desire to. attack the enemy and drive them out of the capital ; he knew very well | am, however, of opinion that he is still in Europe. The most natural supposi- 


what Schwartzenburg would risk,and the composition of the allied army compa- 
red with his own ; that he never would hazard a general battle with Paris in his 
rear; that he would take the defensive position on the other side; he would 
have engaged them in various points for two or three hours, then have marched 
with his thirty battalions of guards, and eighty pieces of cannon, himself at the 
head, upon one part of the enemy's force, nothing could withstand that : but, al- 
though his inferiority of numbers would not enable him to hope for a complete 
victory, yet he should succeed in killing a great number of the enemy, and for- 
cing them to abandon Paris and its neighbourhood ; what he would afterwards do, 
must depend on various circumstances. Who could have supposed that the 
Senate would have dishonoured themselves, by assembling under the force of 
20,000 foreign bayonets (a timidity unexampled in history) and that a man, who 
owed everything to him, who had beea his aide-de-camp, and attached to him for 
twenty years, would have betrayed him! Still it was but a faction which ruled 
Paris under the influence of the enemy’s force, the rest of the nation was for 
him; the army would almost to a man continue to fight for him, but with so 
great an inferiority in point of number, it would be certain death to many of his 
friends, and a civil war for years; he preferred, therefore, sacrificing his own 
rights, although the army sti!] remained faithful to him. When hea dicated his 
throne, it was not for the sake of a crown that he continued the war, it was for 
their glory, for plans which he saw no prospect of realizing. He wished to have 
made France the first nation in the world; now it was at anend. ‘“ J’ai ab- 
diqué, a present je suis un homme mort.” He repeated this latter expression se- 
veral times. !n remarking on his confidence in his own troops, and his Vieille 
Garde, and on the want of union among the Allies, he referred to Colonel 
Campbell, to say candidly if it was not so. ‘ Dites, Campbell, franchement 
n’est ce pas vrai?” Colonel Campbell told him it was; that he had never seen 
any very considerable portion of the French army, but every one spoke of the 
Emperor and his ‘‘ Garde,” as if there were something more than human in 
them to be dreaded; that the inferiority which he eonceived of Schwartzen- 
burg’s army was justly founded—they had no confidence in themselves or in 
their allies, each party thought he did too much and his allies too little, and that 
they were half beaten before they closed with the French. He sneered at Mar- 
mont’s anxiety for his life. ‘ Fut il jamais rien de si naive que cette capitula- 
tion?” boasting of his intention to protect his person, yet deserting, leaving 
him and the whole of his comrades open to the surprise of the enemy ; for it was 
Marmont’s corps which covered the whole front. The night previous he had 
said to Napoleon, “* Pour mon corps d’armée je réponds.” So he might, for the 
offices and soldiers were enraged when they found what had been done, 8000 in- 
fantry, 3000 cavalry, and 60 pieces of cannon,—* voila l'histoire.” He ani- 
madverted on Marmont’s conduct before Paris,saying,“* Who ever heard the like ! 
200 pieces of artillery inthe Champ de Mars,and only 60 on the heights of Mont 
Martre.”” General Dalheme asked whether he had not fought with vigour. 
This was nearly all that passed at that time. 

After accompanying him into another room, he resumed the conversation, en- 
larging upon the general state of this army, and the policy of France. He seem- 
ed to repent his abdication, and, had he known that it was owing tothe treachery 
of Augereau only that his army fell back behind Lyons, he would have united 
his own to it, even after Marmont’s capitulation. He animadverted strongly up- 
on the conduct of Augereau, who had met him with all the kindness of a friend ; 
the first idea of this defection struck him after separating from him on the road 
between Valence and Lyons. General Koller expressed his surprise at Auge- 
reau’s duplicity, and asked Napoleon whether he had secn the proclamation of 
Augereau. Hesaidhehad not. The spirit of the troops was such that he durst 
not remain among them ; for, on his arrival, many old officers and soldiers came 
WP to him weeping, and said they were betrayed by Augereau, and requested 
Napoleon would put himself at their head. He had an army of 30,000 fine 
troops, many of them of the army of Spain, which ought to have kept its ground 
against the Austrians.. He again spuke of Marmont’s defection ; that it was re- 
ported to him in the morning, but he did not believe it ; that he rode out, and 
met Berthier, who confirmed it, from an undoubted source. He referred to the 
armistice between Lord Castlereagh and Talleyrand ; that he thought the Al- 
lies were pursuing a bad policy with regard to France, by reducing her so much, 
for it would wound the pride of every man there ; they might have left them much 
more power without any risk, and yet without being on an equality with several 
other Powers. France had no longer any fleet, she had not any colonies ; peace 
would not restore ships or San Domingo. Poland no longer existed, nor Venice ; 
these went to aggrandize Russia and Austria. Spain, which is the natural en- 
emy of Great Britain, more so than France, was incapable of doing anything as 
anally. Iftothese sacrifices were added that of a disadvantageous treaty of 
commerce with Great Britain, the people of France would not continue tranquil 
under it. ‘* Pas méme six mois, apres que les puissances é¢trangeres quitteront 
Paris.”” He then remarked that a month had already elapsed and the King of 
France had not yet come over to the people, who had placed him on the throne. 
He said that now England did as she pleased, the other Powers were nothing in 
comparison. ‘ Pour vingt années au moins, aucune puissance ne peut faire guerre 
contre l’Angleterre et elle fera ce qu'elle veut.” Holland would be entirely sub- 
servient to her; the armistice gave no information as to the ships at Antwerp, 
orin the Texel. “Le brave Verheul se defend toujours.”” (This admiral com- 
raanded the ships at Antwerp.) He then enumerated the number of ships he 
had in each of the ports; that in three or four years he was to have had 300 sail 
of the line. ‘Quelle différence pour la France.”” With many other remarks 
in the same strain. Col. Campbell said, “‘ But we do not know why your Ma- 
jesty wished to annihilate us.’ He laughed and replied, ‘Si j’etois Ministre d’ 
Angleterre, je tacherais d’en faire la plus grande puissance du monde.” Napo- 
leon frequently spoke of the invasion of England ; that he never intended to 
attempt it without a superiority of fleet to protect the flotilla. This superiority 
would have been attained fora few days by leading ours tothe West Indies, and 
suddenly returning ; if it arrived three or four days before ours in the Channel, 
it would be sufficient ; the flotilla would immediately push out, accompanied by 
the fleet, and the landing might take place on any part of the coast, as he would 
march directly to London ; he preferred the coast of Kent, but that must have 
depended on the wind and weather. He would have placed himself at the dispo- 
sal of the naval officers and pilots, to land the troops wherever they thought they 
could arrive with the greatest security and in the leas: time. He had 100,000 
men ; each of the flotilla had her boats tu land them. Artillery and cavalry 
would soon have followed, and the whole could have reached London in three 
days. Hearmed the flotilla merely as a false attack, to lead us to suppose that 
he intended them to fight their way across the Channel, but it was only to de- 
ceive us. It was remarked that we expected to be treated with great severity, 
in case of his succeeding, and he was asked what he would have done had he 
arrived in London. He said it was a difficult question to answer; for a people 
with spirit and energy, like the English, was not to be easily subdued, even by 
taking their capital. He would certainly have separated Ireland from Great 
Britain; arid the occupying the capital would have been a death-blow to our 
funds, credit, and commerce. He asked us to say frankly whether we were not 
alarmed at his preparations for invading England. He entered into a long con- 
versation with Comte Drouet, who was with Admiral Villeneuve in the action 
with Sir Robert Calder, as to his operations. Comte Drouet said Admiral Vil- 
leneuve did not want either zeal or talents, but he was impressed with a great 
fear of the British Navy ; that after the action he was entreated by all the offi- 
cers to pursue the British squadron, and to renew the action. He said that 
about the end of the campaign of 1804, before England had seized the Spanish 
galleons,and before he had obtained from Spain an entire and frank co-operation, 
having then no other auxiliary but the Dutch, he wished to runthe Toulon fleet 
through the Straits, unite it to six sail of the line at Rochefort, and the Brest 
fleet, which consisted of twenty-three sail of the line, and with this combined 
force to appear before Boulogne, there to be joined by the Dutch fleet ; thus se- 
curing the passage and landing of his troops. He said he was“diverted from his 
intention of invading by the Austrians. At the death of Admiral de la Touche 
Treville (one of his most able Admirals) Villeneuve was appointed Command- 
er-in-chief at Toulon, and hoisted his flag in the Bucentaur ; his squadron consis- 
ted of four 80-gun ships, eight 74’s, six frigates, and 7000 troops. 

On the 30th of March, 1805, Admiral Villeneuve sailed from Toulon, and on 
the 7th of April was before Carthagena, waiting a reinforcement of six Spanish 
sail of theline. These ships not being ready, he pursued his course about the 
middle of April, appeared before Gibraltar, and chased Sir Jolin Orde, who, with 
five sail of the line was before Cadiz. Admiral Villeneuve was joined by a 74 
and two corvettes, and by Admiral Gravina, with six sail of the line and 2000 
troops, making eighteen sail of the line in all. 

The 9th May Villeneuve opened his sealed orders, and gave Admiral Gravina 
his instructions, which were to separate with his squadron, reinforce the garri- 
sunof Porto Rico and Havannah, and rejoinhim at a prescribed rendezvous. 
Villeneuve anchored at Martinique on the 14th May, and learned that Admiral 
Missiessy had just left the West Indies. He sailed from Rochefort the 11th Ja- 
nuary, kis squadron consisting of six sail of the line and three frigates, and 
3000 troops—his flag-ship the Majestueux. Napoleon said he was visiting the 
fortresses on the Rhine when he wrote the orders for these expeditions; the 
first to reinforce Martinique and Guadaloupe, take Dominica and St. Lucie; the 
second to take Surinam and its dependencies, and strengthen St Domingo; 
the third to St. Helena. It was before he quitted Milan, to visit the departments 
of the east, that he learnt the return of the Rochefort squadron. Though he 
blamed the precipitation with which Dominica had been abandoned, he saw in 
this fortunate cruise the advantage he had gained. He felicitated himself in ha- 
ving concealed the destination of Villeneuve; still he was uneasy about Nelson 
In his despatch, written at the moment of his departure from Milan, he said, “It 
is uncertam what Nelson intends doing; it is very possible the English, having 
sent a strong squadron to the East Indies, have ordered Nelson to America. I 








tion is that he has returned to England to refit, and turn over his men to uther 
vessels, as some of his ships require docking.” He impressed on the mind of 
the Minister of Marine the importance he attached to Villeneuve having the 
means af victualling his fleet at Ferrol. He said, with respect to the Roche- 
fort squadron, “‘ The English will, no doubt, send a squadron after them. You 
must not calculate upon what it is the duty of the Admiralty todo. 100,000 
men are at Boulogne, seven sail of the line in the Texel, with an army of 
30,000 men, and a fleet of twenty-two sail of the line at Brest. It may happen 
that Villeneuve will! return suddenly ; but Le might also direct his course to In- 
dia or to Jamaica. What responsibility, then, weighs on the heads of the mi- 
nisters if they allow months to pass without sending a force to protect the co- 
lonies! It is scarcely probable the English could at any time assemble sixty- 
five sail of the line. I think you should send to Admiral Villeneuve the moment 
he arrives at Ferrol ; as nothing gives greater courage, and so well clears the 
ideas, as knowing the position of the enemy. It is true the English have 111 
sail of the line, of which 3 are guard-ships, and not to be counted, 16 prison- 
ships or hospitals ; there remain, then, 92, out of which 20 are under repair, 
viz., not ready for sea; there remain, then, 72, the disposition of which is, pro- 
bably, 8 or 10 in India, 3 or 4 at Jamaica, 3 or 4 at Barbadoes, making 16 or 18, 
leaving 564 or 56, with which it is necessary to blockade Cadiz, Ferrol, and 
Brest, and to follow Villeneuve and Miasiessy.—The following is the state of 
our force: 22 at Brest, 15 at Cadiz, 12 at Ferrol, 20 with Admiral Villeneuve, 
1 at l’Orient, 5 with Missiessy ; total74. The 15 at Cadiz occupy but 6 Eng- 
lish ; deduct the 9 from 74 there remain 65, which I can unite. it is scarcely 
possible that England can at any time assemble 65.” 

“Villeneuve,” he continued, “having sailed to the West Indies, was pursued 
by Nelson. He had left the anchorage of Martinique on the 21st May, captured 
aconvoy off Barbadoes and off the Azores, fell in with and captured a priva- 
teer with a rich prize,—a galleon. He was afterwards reinforced by Admiral 
Magon, with two sail of the line, and received from him instructions to proceed 
off Ferrol, where he would be reinforced by five sail of the line under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Gonrdon, and six sail of the line, Spaniards, under 
the command of Admiral Grandelina, and a third squadron under the command 
of Rear-Admiral Lallemande, consisting of five sail of the line, formerly under 
the command of Missiessy. It was with this mass of about forty sail of the 
line that Villeneuve, driving away Admiral Cornwallis from Brest, would neces- 
sarily open the passage for Admiral Gantheaume, who had twenty-two sail of 
the line, and form, at the entrance of the Channel, sixty-two sail of the line, six 
three-deckers, nine 80-gun ships, and forty-seven 74's. They were to cover 
the 2283 transports of which the flotilla consisted.” 

Such was his plan, the execution of which was defeated by Villeneuve, who 
after the action with Sir Robert Calder, went into Vigo, landed his wounded, 
and, leaving three sail of the line there, ran into Corunna, where he was rein- 
forced by six sail of the line, French, and ten sail of the line, Spanish,—making 
thirty-one sail of the line. Napoleon was at Boulogne at this time, and learned 
from England the situation of the different squadrons. He ordered Gantheaume 
to anchor at Bertheaume Bay (Brest,) to be ready to join Villeneuve with twen- 
ty ‘two sail of the line, three of them three-deckers. The 2lst of August he 
anchored in the Bay. The 10th of August, wind easterly, Villeneuve having 
been reinforced by the French and Spanish squadrons under Gourdon, Gravina, 
and Grandelina, anchored in the Bay of Arros, near Ferrol, and put to sea on the 
13th. Nothing being then in sight, he first steered north-west, suddenly chang- 
ed his course to the southward, out of sight of land, cruised four days off 
Cape St.Vincent, and entered Cadiz the 21st, the very day that he was expected 
at Brest. Lord Collingwood was before Cadiz with four sail of the line,—was 
surprised, and narrowly escaped. 

Whilst this was going on, Admiral Lallemande, with four sail of the line, was 
cruising in the Bay of Biscay. His orders were to cruise till a certain period, 
then to wait ina particular latitude for orders, and if none reached him, then he 
was to proceed to Vigo the 13th, in order to reinforce Villeneuve. He executed 
his orders punctually, and anciiored on the 16th, two days after Villeneuve had 
sailed; and although he expected this reinforcement, he left no orders for Lalle- 
mande, compromising, by this extraordinary conduct, the safety of the squa- 
dron. Lallemande, finding no orders, put to sea again, and cruised till the 24th 
of December. He took a 50 gun ship, a sloop-of-war, and a convoy ; and an- 
chored at Rochefort. 

Napoleon went to Boulogne on the anniversary of his birth-day. It was 
there he learned from England the certainty of Villeneuve arriving at Cadiz. 
He was furious, saying it was treason, &c. Villeneuve, before leaving Fer- 
rol, said that he was going to Brest, and even wrote to Lallemande, who was 
to meet him at Vigo; and, notwithstanding that he expected this squadron there, 
he passed the port without sending in. Napoleon ordered the Minister of the 
Marine to make a report of his proceedings. y 

May 26.—-Napoleon had been so long expecting his troops and baggage, hor- 
ses, &c., that he began at length to show signs of impatience, and even to sus- 
pect the good faith of the French Government ; but when I told him that our 
transports were engaged for the purpose of embarking his troops, and might 
shortly be expected at Elba, he seemed surprised, complimented us on our gene- 
rosity, and added, that had he known our ships were to bring his troops, he should 
not have had amoment’s unea8iness. I dined with Napoleon the following day. 
While at table a servant announced one of my officers, who wanted to see me. 
It was an officer whom [ had stationed at a signal-post, established by me on a 
neighbouring height. He reported seven sail in the northwest quarter, standing 
towards the island. I had no doubt, from their number, and the course these 
vessels were steering, that they were the long-expected transports. The em- 
perer almost immediately rose from table, and I accompanied him to his garden, 
which, with his hovse, occupies the highest part of the works, and has a com- 
manding view of the sea towards Italy and the coast of France. Full of anx- 
iety, he stopped at the end of every walk, and looked eagerly forthe vessels. 
We walked till it was quite dark: he was very communicative, and his conver- 
sation highly interesting. It was now near midnight. I told him that, with 
a good night-glass, I should be able to see them, as, from the breeze they had, 
they could not be very far from the island. He brought me a very fine night- 
glass, made by Donaldson, which enabled me to see the vessels distinctly, —they 
were lying-to at the time. He was quite delighted, and in the highest spirits 
wished me good-night. At four o'clock in the morning he was out again, giving 
orders. I was awoke by the beating of drums, and cries of “ Vive l’Empe- 
reur!’ He ordered the harbour-master and pilots out to the transports, made 
arrangements for the comfort of his troops, and provided stables for a hundred 
horses. At about seven o'clock the troops were Janded, and paraded before Na- 
poleon, who addressed every officer and soldier. ‘They appeared quite delighted 
at again seeing their Emperor. Among the officers were several Poles, remark- 
ably fine young men. At eight o'clock I ordered half the crew of the Undaunt- 
ed to be sent on board the transports ; and by four o'clock they were ready for 
sea. During the whole of the operation he was on the quay, in the midst of an 
excessively hot sun. When! informed him that everything was landed, and 
that the transports had completed their water, and were ready for sea, he ex- 
pressed surprise,and said, pointing to some Italian sailors, “ Those fellows would 
have been eight days doing what yours have done in as many hours; be- 
sides, they would have broken my horses’ legs, not one of which has received a 
scratch.” 

General Cambrene, who came in command of the troops, remained in conver- 
sation with Napoleon the whcle time. At four o'clock he mounted his horse, 
and rode into the country, and returne* to dinner at seven. At half-past seven 
o’clock he rose from table, and I accompanied him to his garden, where he 
walked till half-past eleven. It was during our conversation this night that I 
told him it was generally thought in England that he intended rebuilding Jerusa- 
lem ; and that what gave rise to the supposition was, his having the Sanhedrim 
at Paris. He laughed, and said the Sanhedrim was held for other purposes. It 
collected Jews, whocame from all parts of Europe, but particularly from Po- 
land; and from them he obtained information of the state of their country. 
He added, that they gave him much useful information,—that they were well- 
informed as to the real state of the country on every point, and possessed all the 
information he wanted, and which he was able to turn to account. A great 
number of Jews alsocame from England. In talking of his Marshals he seem- 
ed to regret that he had not allowed some of them to retire ; he said they want- 
ed retirement. He ought to have made a batch of young men, who would have 
been attached to him, like Massena. He considered Gouvion St. Cyr one of his 
best soldiers. He said Ney was a man who lived on fire,—that he would go into 
the cannon’s mouth if he were ordered,—but he was not a man of talent or edu- 
cation: Marmont was a good soldier, but a weak man: Soult was highly ta- 
lented, and a good soldier: Bernadotte, he said, had behaved ill upon one occa- 
sion (Austerlitz), and that he ought to have been tried by a court-martial,—he did 
not interfere or influence ia any way his election by the Swedes. He had a high opi- 
nion of Junot,—who stood at his side, and was writing a despatch upon a drum- 
head, during which time a shot passed close, throwing up the earth about them ; 
upon which Junot remarked, that it came apropos, as he wanted sand to dry his 
ink. 

The following morning 1 requested an interview, to take leave on my sailing 
from Elba to join the Commander-in-Chief at Genoa. He was alone at this 
time ; he seemed affected, and requested me to prolong my stay at Elba, and 
asked me if the wind was fair for Genoa. He said, ** You are the first Eng- 
lishman I have been acquainted with,” and spoke in a flattering manner of Eng- 
land. He said he felt under great obligations to Sir Edward Pellew, and re- 
quested I would assure him of his gratitude for the attentions shown him,— 
hoped, when the war with America was te.minated, I would pay him a visit. 
told him I had that morning break fasted with the Comte de Montcabreé, on 
board the Dryade frigate, who informed me of the Prince of Essling having had 
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some dispute with Sir Edward Pellew,—that the Government had, in conse- | been faring over well latterly,” said the major. ‘Not a word of truth in the re- 


quence, and intention of removing him from the command at Toulon. He 
remarked, that he was one of his best Marshals, a man of superior talent, but 
that his health was bad, owing to breaking a blood-vessel. I said it was un- 
derstood he was so much displeased with the conduct of the Prince of Essling 
in the Peninsula, that he had ordered him to Bareges. He seemed surprised, 
and said that I was greatly mistaken, for at the time alluded to his health was 
very delicate, and his physicians recommended him to go to Nice, the place of 
his birth ; after his recovery, he gave him the command at Toulon, which was 
. just then vacant. I requested he would allow me to present Lieutenant Bai- 
toes the Agent of Transports, who had been appointed agent to embark his 
Guards, &c., at Savona. He thanked him for the attention paid to his troops, 
and the care taken of his horses; and complimented him on no accident having 
happened to them (there were ninety-three) either in the embarkation or disem- 
barkation; and gave great credit to his skill, adding, that our sailors exceeded 
the opinion he had long since formed of them. . , 

During this conversation, Napoleon gave a remarkable proof of his retentive 
memory, and of his information on subjects connected with naval matters. 
Lieutenant Bailey informed him, that after the Guards were embarked, a violent 
gale of wind arese, with a heavy sea, which at one time threatened the destruc- 
tion of the transports: that he considered Savona a dangerous anchorage. Na- 

oleon told him, that had he gone to a small bay, near Savona, he might have 
fain there in perfect safety. Napoleon requested me to inform the Commander- 
in-Chief how much he was satisfied with Lieutenant Bailey’s kind and skilful 
conduct. He then thanked me for my attention to himself; and, embracing me 
@ la Francaise, said— Adieu, Capitaine! Comptez sur moi. Adieu!” He 
seemed considerably affected. 

In closing this narrative, I may be permitted to observe, that I endeavoured 
throughout to execute the somewhat difficult mission with which I was charged 
faithfully and zealously, but at the same time with that deference and respect for 
the feelings of Napoleon, which appeared to me no less due to his misfortunes 
than to his exalted station and splendid talents. 


——— 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE LANDING. 

What a contrast to the dull monotony of our life at sea did the scene present 
which awaited us on landing in Lisbon. The whole quay was crowded with 
hundreds of people, eagerly watching the vessel which bore from her mast the 
broad ensign of Brita. Dark featured, swarthy, moustached faces, with red 
caps rakishly set on one side, mingled with the Saxon faces and fair-haired na- 
tives of our own country. Men-of-war boats plied unceasingly to and fro across 
the tranquil river, some slender reefer in the stern sheets; while behind him 
trailed the red pennon of some “ tall admiral.” [ 

The din and clamour of a mighty city mingled with the far-off sounds of mi- 
litary music ; and in the vistas of the opening street, masses of troops might be 
seen, in marching order ; and all betokened the near approach of war. 

Our anchor had scarcely beex dropped, when an eight-oar gig,with a midship- 
man steering, came alongside. 

“Ship ahoy, there! You've troops on board ?” 

‘“* Ay, ay, sir.” 

Before the answer could be spoken, he was on the deck. 

‘May I ask,” said he, touching his cap slightly, ‘‘ who is the officer in com- 
mand of the detachment !” 

“Captain Power: very much at your service,” said Fred., returning the sa- 
lute. 

‘“‘ Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Douglas, requests that you will do him the favour 
to come on board immediately and bring your despatches with you.” 

“I'm quite ready,” said Power, as he placed his papers in his sabre-tasch ; 
‘‘but first tell us what’s doing here. Anything new lately ?” 

‘‘T have heard nothing, except of some affair with the Portuguese ; they've 
been drubbed again ; but our people have not been engaged. I say, we had bet- 
ter get under way: there’s our first lieutenant, with his telescope up ; he’s look- 
ing straight at us Socome along. Good evening, gentlemen ;” and in ano- 
ther moment the sharp craft was cutting the clear water, while Power gaily wa- 
ved us a good-bye. 

‘* Who's for shore ?” said the skipper, as half-a-dozen boats swarmed around 
the side, or held on by their boat-hooks to the rigging. 

‘“Who is not?” said Monsoon ; who now appeared in his old blue frock, co- 
vered with tarnished braiding, and a cocked hat that might have roofed a pago- 
da. ‘Who isnot, my old boy? Is not every man amongst us delighted with 
the prospect of fresh prog, cool wine, and a bed somewhat longer than four feet 
six’! I say, O'Malley! Sparks! Where’s the adjutant? Ah, there he is! 
We'll not mind the Doctor ; he’s a very jovial little fellow, but a damned bore, 
entre nous, and we'll have a cosy little supper at the Rua di Toledo. I know 
the place well. Whew, now! Get away, boy. Sit steady, Sparks; she’s on- 
ly a cockle-sbell. There—that’s the Plaza dela Regna; there to the left. 
There’s the great cathedral—you can’t see it now. 


Another seventy-four! 
why there’s a whole fleet here! I wish Power joy of his afternoon with old 
Douglas.” 

“Do you know him then, major?” 

“ Do I!—I should rather think I do. He was going to put me in irons here 
in this river once. A great shame it was; but I'll tell you the story another 
time. There—gently now; that’s it. Thank God! once more upon land. 
How I do hate a ship; upon my life, a sauce-boat is the only boat endurable in 
this world.” 

We edged our way with difficulty through the dense crowd, and had at last 
reached the Plaza. Here the numbers were still greater, but of a different class : 
several pretty and well-dressed women, with their dark eyes twinkling above 


port : our people have not been engaged. ‘The only thing lately was a smart 
brush we had atthe Tamega. Poor Patrick, a countryman of ours, and myself, 
were serving with the Portuguese brigade, when Laborde drove us back upon 
the town and actually routed us. The Portuguese general, caring little for any- 
thing save his own safety, was making at once for the mountains, when Patrick 
called upon his battalion to face about and charge; and nobly they did it, too. 
Down they came upon the advancing masses of the French, and literally hurled 
them back upon the main body. ‘The other regiments, seeing this gallant stand, 
wheeled about and poured in a volley, and then, fixing bayonets, stormed a little 
mount beside the hedge, which commanded the whole suburb of Villa Real. 
The French, who soen recovered their order, now prepared for a second attack, 
and came on intwo dense columns, when Patrick, who had little confidence in 
the steadiness of his people, for any lengthened resistance, resolved upon once 
snore charging with the bayonet. The order was scarcely given when the French 
were upon us ; their flank, defended by some of La Houssaye’s heavy dragoons. 
For an instant, the conflict was doubtful, until poor Patrick fell mortally wound- 
ed upon the parapet, when the men, no longer hearing his bold cheer, nor seeing 
his noble figure in the advance, turned and fled, pell-mell, back upon the town. 
As for me, blocked up amid the mass, | was cut down from the shoulder to the 
elbow, by a young fellow of about sixteen, who galloped about like a schoolboy 
on a holyday. The wound was only dangerous from the loss of blood, and so I 
contrived to reach Amacante without much difficulty ; from whence, with three 
or four others, I was ordered here until fit for service.”’ 

‘* But what news from our own head quarters?” inquired I. : 

“ All imaginable kind of rumours are afloat ; some say that Craddock is reti- 
ring; others, that a part of the army is in motion upon Caldas.’ 

“Then we are not going to have a very long sojourn here after all. Eh, 
|major? Donna Maria de Tormes will be inconsulable. By the bye, their 
| house is just opposite us; have you never heard Monsoon mention his friends 
| there?” 

‘Come, come, Joe, how can you be so foolish ?” 

‘‘ But, major, my dear friend, what signifies your modesty ? there is not a man 
in the service does not know it, save those in the last Gazette.” 

‘Indeed, Joe, I am very angry with you.” 

“Well, then, by Jove, I must tell it myself; though, faith, lads, you lose not 
a little in the want of Monsoon’s tact in the narrative.” 

“ Anything is better than trusting to such a biographer,” cried the Major, “‘ so 
here goes :— 

“When I was Acting Commissary General to the Portuguese forces, some 
few years ago, I obtained great experience of the habits of the people; for, 
though naturally of an unsuspecting temperament myself, I generally contrive to 
pick out the little foibles of my associates, even upon a short acquaintance. Now, 
my appointment pleased me very much on this score ; it gave me little oppor- 
tunities of examining the world: ‘the greatest study of mankind is man,’— 
Sparks would say woman—but no matter. 

‘* Now I soon discovered that our ancient and very excellent allies, the Por- 
tuguese, with a beautiful climate, delicious wines, and very delightful wives and 
daughters, were the most infernal rogues and scoundrels evesmet with. ‘Make 
yourself thoroughly acquainted with the leading features of the natives,’ said old 
Sir Harry, to me, in a dispatch from head-quarters ; and, faith, it was not diffi- 
cult; such open, palpable, undisguised rascals never were heard cf. I thought 
I knew a thing or two myself, when I landed; but, Lord love you, I was a babe ; 
I was an infant in swaddling clothes, compared with them ; and they humbugged 
me, ay, me !—till I began to suspect that I was only walking in my sleep.” 


‘*** Why Monsoon,’ said the General, ‘they told me you were a sharp fellow, 
and yet the people here seem to work round you every day. This will never 
do. You must brighten up alittle, or I shall be obliged to send you back.’ 

‘General,’ said I, ‘they used to call me no fool in England, but somehow, 
here 

‘“**T understand, said he, you don’t know the Portuguese ; there’s but one way 
with them, strike quickly and strike home. Never give them time for roguery ; 
for, if they have a moment's reflection, they'll cheat the devil himself, but 
when you see the plot working ; come, slap down and decide the thing your own 
way. 

‘« Well now, there never was anything so true as this advice, and, for the 
eighteen months I acted upon it, I never knew it fail. 

‘**T want a thousand measures of wheat.’ 











‘* Senhor Excellenza, the crops have been miserably deficient and 

‘** Sergeant Major,’ I would say, ‘ these poor people have no corn ; it’s a wine 
country ; let them make up the rations that way.’ 

“The wheat came in that evening. 

‘**Qne hundred and twenty bullocks wanted for the reserve.’ 

“«* The cattle are all up the mountains.’ 

““* Let the alcalde catch them before night, or I'll catch him.’ 

‘“« Lord bless you! I had beef enough to feed the Peninsula. And in this way 
while the forees were eating short allowance and half rations elsewhere, uur bri- 
gade were plump as aldermen. 

** When we lay in Andalusia this was easy enough. What a country to be 
sure! such vineyards, such gardens, such delicious valleys, waving with corn 
and fat with olives ; actually, it seemed a kind of dispensation of Providence to 
make warin. There was every thing you could desire ; and then, the people, 
ike all your wealthy ones, were so timid, and so easily frightened, you could 
get what you pleased out of them by a little terror. My scouts managed this 
very well. 

*** He is coming,’ they would say, ‘ after to-morrow.’ 

“© «¢ Madre de Dios.’ 

‘“«*T hope he won't burn the village.’ 

** « Questos infernales Ingleses ! how wicked they are. 


, 





their black mantillas, as they held them across their faces, watched with an in- 
tense curiosity one of the streets that opened upon the square. | 

In a few moments the band of a regiment was heard, and very shortly after 
the regular tramp of troops followed, as the Eighty-seventh marched into the 
Plaza, and formed a line. 

The music ceased; the drums rolled along the line; and the next moment all 
was still. It was really an inspiriting sight to one whose heart was interested in 
the career, to see those gallant fellows, as, with their bronzed faces and stal wart 
frames, they stood motionless as arock. As I continued to look, the band | 
marched intu the middle of the square, and struck up ‘ Garryowen.” Scarcely 
was the first part played, when a tremendous cheer burst from the troop-ship in 
the river. The welcome notes had reached the poor fellows there ; the well- | 
known sounds, that told of home and country, met their ears; and the loud cry | 
of recognition bespoke their hearts’ fulness. 

“There they go. Your wild countrymen have heard their Ranz des vaches, 
it seems. Lord! how they frightened the poor Portuguese! look, how they're | 
running !”’ : | 

Such was actually the case. The loud cheer uttered from the river was ta- 
ken up by others straggling on shore, and one universal shout betokened that 
fully one-third of the red-coats around came from the dear island, and in their en- 
thusiasm, had terrified the natives to no small extent. 

“Ts not that Ferguson there?” cried the major, as an officer passed with his 
arm ina sling. ‘I say Joe—Ferguson : oh, knew it was.” 

‘Monsoon, my hearty, how goes it ‘—only just arrived I see—delighted to 
meet you out here once more. Why we've been dull as a veceran battalion 
without you. ‘These your friends ? pray present me.” The ceremony of intro- 
duction over, the major invited Ferguson to join our party at supper. ** No, not 
to-night, major,” said he‘* you must be my guests this evening. My quar- | 
ters are not five minutes’ walk from this—T shall not promise you very luxu- 
rious fare.”’ . ; 

“A carbonade with olives, a roast duck, a bow] of bishop And if you will, 
a few bottles of burgundy,” said the major, «don't put yourself out for us—sol- 
dier’s fare, eh!” , 

I could not help smiling at the naive notion of simplicity so cunningly sug- 
gested by old Monsoon. As I followed the party through the strects, my step 


| 


was light, my heart not less so; for what sensations are more delightful than | 


those of landing after a voyage ; the escape from the durance vile of ship-board 
with its monotonous Gays and dreary nights ; its ill-regulated appointments ; its 
cramped accommodation ; its uncertaiu duration ; its ati al of unchang- 
ing amusements ; for the freedom of the shore, witha land breeze, and a firm 
footing to tread upon; and certainly not least of all, the sight of that brightest 
part of creation, whose soft eyes and tight ankles are, perhaps, the greatest of all 
imaginable pleasures to him who has been the dweller on blue water fur several 
weeks long. 

“ Here we are,” cried out Ferguson, as we stopped at the door of a large and 
handsome house. We followed upa spacious stair into an ample att, spa- 
ringly, but not uncomfortably furnished : plans of sieges, maps of the seat of 
war, pistols, sabres, and belts, decorated the white walls, anda few books, and 
a stray army-list, betokened the habits of the occupant. 

While Ferguson disappeared to make some preparations for supper, Monsoon 
aT a congratulation to the party upon the good fortune that had befal- 

en them 


Capital fellow is Joe—never without something good,and a rare one to} 
bottle be alive there Sparks ; 


yass the 
take a corner of the cloth; 
how deliciously juicy that ham looks ; pass the Madeira down there; what's un 
der that e 
Wiile Monsvon went on thus we took our places at table, and set.to with an 
appetite which only a newly landed traveller ever knows . 
** Another spoonful of the gravy! Thank you 


Oh, here he comes 


uver—stewed kidneys 


And so they say we've not 


| . 
| lips luscious as ripe grapes ; and she was always smiling and ogling, and looking 


“«* You'd better try what asack of moidores or doubloons might do with him ; 
he may refuse them, but make the effort.’ 

‘*Ha!” said the Major, with a long-drawn sigh, “those were pleasant times ; 
alas ! that they shouldever come to anend. Well, among the old hidalgos I 
met there was one Don Emanuel Silvia de Tormes, an awful old miser, rich as 
Croesus, and suspicious as the arch fiend himself. Lord how I melted him down: 
I quartered two squadrons of horse and a troop of flying artillery upon him. 
How the fellows did eat! sucha consumption of wines was never heard of; and | 
as they began to slacken a little, I took care to replace them by fresh arrivals— 
At last my friend Don 
Emanuel could stand it no longer, and he sent me a diplomatic envoy to nego- 
tiate terms, which, upon the whole, J must say, were fair enough, and, ina few 
days after, the cacadores were withdrawn, and [ took up my quarters at the cha | 

| 





fellows from the mountains—cacadores they call them. 


teau. Ihave had various chances and changes in this wicked world, but lam 


| free to confess that | never passed a more agreeable time than the seven weeks 


I spentthere. Don Emanuel, when properly managed, became a very pleasant 
little fellow : Donna Maria, his wife, was a sweet creature. You need not be 
winking that way. Upon my life she was, rather fat, to be sure, and her age | 
something verging upon the fifties ; but she had such eyes, black as aloes, and 


so sweet. Confound me if I think she wasn’t the most enchanting being in this 
world, with about ten thousand pounds worth of jewels upon her fingers and in 
her ears. [have her before me at this instant, as she used to sit in the little ar- 
bour in the garden, with a Manilla cigar in her mouth, anda little brandy-and- 
water, quite weak, you know, beside her. 

*** Ah! General,’ she used to say,—she always called me General,—‘ what a 
glorious career yours is! a soldier is indeed a man.’ 


“Then she would look up at poor Emanuel, who used to sit ina cort.er, hold- 
ing his hand to his face for hours, calculating interest and cent. per cent. till he 
fell aslee p. 

‘“* Now, he laboured under a very singular malady—not that I even knew it 
at the time, a kind of luxation of the lower jaw: w hich when it came on hap 
pened somehow to press upon some vital nerve or other, and left him perfectly 
paralysed till it was restored to its proper place. In fact,during the time the agony | 
lasted,he was like one in a trance, for though he could see and hear,he could nei- 
| ther speak nor move, and looked as if he had done with both, for many a day 
to come 

“Well, as I was saying, I knew nothing of all this, till a slight circum- 
stance made it known to me. I was seated one evening in the little arbour I 
mentioned with Donna Maria; there was a little table before us, covered with 
wine and fruits, a dish of olives, some Castile oranges, anda fresh pine. I re- 
member it well; my eye roved over the little dessert, set out inold fashioned | 
rich silver dishes, then turned towards the lady herself, with rings and broaches, | 
ear-rings and @hains enough to reward one for sacking a town; and I said to | 
myself, ‘Monsoon, Monsoon, this is better than long marches in the Pyrenees, | 
with a cork tree fora bed curtain, and wet grass for a mattrass. How plea- 
santly one might jog on in this world, with this little country-house for’ his | 
abode, and Donna Maria for a companion.’ , 





“T tasted the port, it was delicious. Now, I knew very little Portuguese 
but I made some effort to ask, if there was much of it in the 


cellar. 
** She smiled, and said, ‘Oh! yes 
What a luxurious life one might lead here 
perhay: Providence micht remove Don Emanuel.’ 


i 


ae ’ thought I; ‘and, after all, 


‘| finished the bottle as | thus meditated. The next was, if possible, 


more 

erasty 
‘* * This is a delicious retreat,’ said [, solile juising. 

“ 7 1 , 
Donna Maria seemed to know what was passing in my mind, for she smiled 


“© Ves,’ said 


I, in broken Portuguese, 
ina Maria 


‘one ought to be very happy here 


Di 





| for any future emergency. 


«* She blushed, and I continued :— 

«What can one want for more in this life; all the charms that ren- 
dered Paradise what it was,—I took her hand here—‘ and made Adam 
blessed.’ 

“«* Ah, General!’ said she, with a sigh, ‘ you are such a flatterer.’ 

“Who could flatter,’ said I, with enthusiasm, ‘when there are not words 
enough to express what he feels,’'—this was true, for my Portuguese was fast 
failing me—* but if ever I was happy, it is now.’ 

“1 took another pull at the 

“*Tf T only thought,’ said 
come ¥ 

““* Fie, General,’ said she, ‘ how could you say such a thing ?’ 

“*If I only thought I was not hated,’ said I, tremblingly.’ 

** Oh!’ said she again. 

“ * Despised.’ 

ne’. OM 

* « Loathed.’ 

“She pressed my hand; I kissed it; she hurriedly snatched it from me, and. 
pointed towards a lime tree near, beneath which, in the cool enjoyment of his ci- 
gar, sat the spare and detested figure of Don Emanuel. 

“«* Yes,’ thought I, ‘there he is, the only bar to my good fortune: were it 
not for him, I should not be long before I became possessor of this excel- 
lent old chateau, with a most indiscretionary power over the cellar. Don 
wa eas Monsoon would speedily assume his place among the grandees of 

ortugal.’ 

" 7 ae not how long my reverie lasted, nor indeed, hew the evening pass- 
ed; but I remember well the moon was up, and a sky bright with a thousand 
stars was shining as I sat beside the fair l)onna Maria, endeavouring. with 
such Portuguese as it had pleased fate to bestow on me, to instruct her touching 
my warlike services and deeds of arms. The fourth bottle of port was ebbing 
beneath my eloquence, as responsively her heart beat, when I heard a slight 
rustle in the branches near. I looked, and, heavens, what a sight did I behold ! 
There was little Don Emanuel stretched upon the grass, with his mouth wide 
open, his face pale as death, his arms stretched out at either side, and his legs 
stiffened straight out. I ran over and asked if he were ill, but no answer came. 
I lifted up an arm, but it fell heavily upon the ground as I let it go; the leg did 
likewise. I touched his nose ; it was cold. 

‘“** Hollo,’ thought I, ‘is it so: this comes of mixing water with your sherry. 
Isaw where it would end.’ ; 

“‘ Now, upon my life, I felt sorry for the little fellow; but, somehow, one gets 
so familiarized with this sort of thing in a campaign, that one only half feels in 
a case like this. 

““* Yes,’ saidI ; ‘man is but grass; but I, for one must make hay when the 
sun shines. Now for the Donna Maria,’ for the poor thing was asleep in the ar- 
bour all this while. 

“«Donna,’ said I, shaking her by the elbow; ‘ Donna,’ said I, ‘don't be 
shocked at what I’m going to say.’ 

‘** Ah! General,’ said she with a sigh, ‘say no more; I must not listen to 

ou.’ 
ar ‘You don’t know that,’ said I, with a knowing look; ‘you don’t know 
that.’ 

“ © Why what can you mean?’ 

“ «The little fellow is done for,’ for the port was working strong now, and 
destroyed all my fine sensibility. ‘ Yes, Donna, said I, ‘you are free,’—here I 
threw myself upon my knees ;—‘ free to make me the happiest of commissaries 
and the jolliest as of Portugal that ever 

N 


ort. 
if ‘that my presence here was not thought unwel- 








** «But Don Manuel ? 
“ «Run out—dry—empty,’ inverting a finished decanter, to typify my words 
as I spoke. 


‘** He is not dead,’ said she, with a scream. 

“ «Even so,’ said I, with a hiccup; ‘ordered for service in a better world, 
where there are neither inspections nor arrears.’ 

“ Before the words were well out, she sprung from the bench, and rushed over 
to the spot where the little Donlay. What she said or did I know not, but the 
next moment he sat bolt upright in the grass, and, as he held his jaw with one 
hand and supported himself on the other, vented such a torrent of abuse and 
insult at me, that, for want of Portuguese enough to reply, I rejoined in Eng- 
lish, in which I swore pretty roundly for five minutes. Meanwhile, the Donna 
had summoned the servants, who removed Don Emanuel to the house; where, 
on my return, I found my luggage displayed before the door, with a civil hint to 
deploy in orderly time, and take ground elsewhere. 

“Tn a few days, however, his anger cooled down, and I received a polite note 
from Donna Maria, that the Don at length began to understand the joke, and 
begged I would return to the chdteau, and that he would expect me at dinner the 
same day.” 

** With which of course, you complied ?” 

‘Which of course I did. Forgive your enemies, my dear boy ; it is only 
Christian-like ; and, really, we lived very happily ever after: the Donna was a 
mighty clever woman, aud a dear good soul beside.” 

It was late when the major concluded his story, so after wishing Fer- 
guson a good night, we took our leave, and retired for the night to ovr quar- 
ters. 

——— 


THE NAVAL FORCES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
FRANCE. 
From the United Service Journal. 

We have never gone the length nor understood the policy of depreciating, in 
the eyes of other countries, the defensive capabilities and condition of this proud 
island, reposing, like one of her giant bulwarks, on the deep which she com- 
mands, and, ii true to herself, ever will command: while we have lent our tem- 
perate aid towards correcting any culpable remissness, and rousing a becoming 
energy in her naval administration. It needs but due foresight, and a vigorous 


| application of her means to the defeat of aggression and the assertion of her 


true dignity, to maintain Great Britain’s supremacy in arms and her station 
in the van or nations. France must be taught that we are aBLe and ReEapy to 
beat her, as of yore; and must learn that if she wag a finger at Britannia in 
token of defiance, the Lady of the Trident is still entitled to respect, and prepar- 
We know, for instance, from the recent ob- 
servations of competent eye-witnesses, that the French fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean, on the etficiency of which our would-be rivals particularly pride them- 
selves, could not stand before the British squadron in that sea, even under the 
disadvantage of imadequate manning, which renders our crews numerically in- 
ferior to the French; m every other respect our Mediterranean fleet, the most 
considerable which we have afloat, and about to be reinforced, not only sur- 
passes that of France, but is worthy of the palmy days of our Naval annals. 
Our peace establishment, undoubtedly not adequate to the scale of our wants 
and future emergencies, is necessarily scattered over the globe, and partially en- 


ed as well as disposed to enforce it. 


| gaged in remote hostilities, while our reserve at home does not appear compe- 


tent to the demands of service which may be made upon it; but we have rea- 
son to believe that a force fully equal to any of the ordinary contingencies of 


| war could be equipped for sea more speedily and effectually than the * laid up” 


vessels (those out of commission) called into service by the French ordonnances ; 
while, not to mention a lengthy list of ships in ordinary, we have on the stocks 
anumbcr of vessels in progressive stages of construction, sufficient, we trust, 
“Pas est ab hoste doceri.”” The National, after 
giving a boastful but laboured manifesto of the naval force of France, the data 
being taken from the official report and budget for this year, concludes with 
the following observations, which, bating a smile at their nationality and sum- 
mary tactics, are instructive -— 

‘It is thefote evident that a fleet, composed of 25 ships of the line and of 30 


frigates will suffice for the first exigencies of war, having at the same time a re- 


serve force of the same number, Jt should be so arranged that ships alone 


| would keep the line; with respeet tofggates, they ought to be organized in 


divisions as cruisers, according to the plan adopted by Commodore Warren in 
1796, and by this means render them formidable to the English commerce. It 
would also be advisable to fit out some steam-cruisers, but their principal use 
would be to make a descent, and it cannot for a moment be imagined that Eng- 
land could prevent 50 steam-boats from landing from 30,000 to 40,000 men up- 
on her territory. ‘Thus, in the event of war, the chances are most favourable 
for France. Exaggeration, however, must be avoided, and it must not be for- 
gotten that England is a powerful and vigorous nation, famed for resourees, 
perseverance, and courage. Contempt of one’s enemy is a bad means of se- 
curing one’s victory; idle boasting and feebleness should be equally eschew- 
ed.” ¢(! !) 

‘The additions to the French marine amount to 10,000 seamen called out, and 5 
iil of the line, 13 frigates, and 9 steamers, ordered to be commissioned ; while 
1e French papers boast, that ina mouth France will have a fleet of 22 sail of 
ie line and 25 frigates afloat, and that in less than a year she will possess a 


s 
+} 


force, ready for sea and fit for action, of 28 of the line, 30 frigates, 12 corvettes, 
10 brige, and 150 smaller vessels. ‘Their calculations are shown in the following 


tables ; in which, be it observed, there are fallacies materially affecting the com- 


parison of the French marine and our own. It must also be recollected that 
the ordonnance of 1837 fixes the peace establishment of France at 40 ships of 
the lines, 50 frigates, and 220 inferior vessels, of which 20 of the first and 25 
of the second sho ystitute the fleet afloat, the other half of each class to 





ess of building. Granting the French the benefit of their new levies, 


The 


ine are also calculated to mislead in comparison with 


be in pro 


neir torce wiii st 


scarcely exceed the regulated peace establishment. 
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ours, which, though nominally inferior, might, by the same means, be made to 
carry an equal number of guns. 
SHIPS OF WAR. 
IN COMMISSION. 


: Guns. Guns. Guns. 
L’Ocean 


. 9 120 Inflexible : 90 Trident ¢-e°n 3 
Le Montebello 120 Diadéme :86 Alger : : : : : 86 
Hercule : 100 Santi-Petri : 86 Triton :.: : : : 86 


Jéa ss: : : : 90 Neptune : 86 Généreux : : : : 89 


Soffrein : 90 Jupiter : : 3: : 66 : 
READY FOR SERVICE. 
Le Souverain : 120 Marengo : 80 Ville de Marseilles : 80 
Scipion : 80 
LaID UP. 
Friedland 120 Algesiras : : 86 Couronne : : : : 80 
Jemappes 100 Nestor : : : : : 80 
ON THB STOCKS. 
Ville de Paris 120 Eylau : 100 Donawerth : : : 90 
Louis XIV 120 Valmy 100 Fontenoy : : : : 90 


100 Breslaw : : : : 90 


Tage : : : : 100 Turenne 
: 100 Hector e's’ 88 


Fleurus 100 Henri lV. : 


Dis Ce ON 100 Austerlitz : 100 Tilsit “':'':' : : : 90 
Dugay Trouin 100 Wagram 100 Sceptre: : : : : 90 
Annibal’ : : 100 Duguesclin : 90 Castiglione : : : 90 
Navarin : : : 100 Bayard / 33 tan 


“This makes 46 ships of the Line, 14 of which are armed and at sea, 4 ning 
out and to be ready in a month, 5 afloat, unrigged, but readily completed; in al 
about 23 vessels almost ready for actual service, besides 23 other vessels, 15 of 


which are in a state of forwardness. 
FRIGATES. 
IN COMMISSION. 
Guns. Guns. Guns. 


Belle Poule : 60 Artemise : 52 Medée : : : : : 46 


Minerve : 58 Andromede : 60 Hermoine : : : : 46 

Amazone : 52 Gloire : 50 Thetis : : : : : 46 

Atalante : 52 Junon : :46 Armide: : : : : 46 
LYING UP. 

Surveillante : 60 Melpomene : 60 Reine Blanche : : 50 

Iphigenie : 60 Uranie : 60 Cleopatre : : : : 50 


Independante ; : 60 Nereide 


: : 50 Danae : : : : : 50 
Astrée : : : : : 46 


UNDER REPAIRS. 
Didon : 60 Calypso: : 52 Aurore: : : : : 46 
Guerriere : 58 Syrene : : 46 Victoire : : : : 46 
Pallas : 58 Flore : 46 Proserpine: : : : 46 
Venus : 52 Bellone ; : 46 Magicienne : : : 46 
Erigone : 40 Africaine : 40 

ON THE STOCKS. 
Renommée : 60 Entreprenante : : 60 Zenobie : : : : 50 
Semillante : : 60 Semiramis : : : : 60 Alceste: : : : : 50 
Andromaque : : 60 Duchesse d’Orleans : 60 Pandore : : : : 50 
Forte :; : : : +: 60 Poursvivante : 50 Sybille : : : : : 50 
Persévérante : : 60 Virginie : 50 Penelopé : : : : 50 
Vengeance : : 60 Nemesis : 50 Charte : : : : : 50 


Jeanne d’Are : : 50 Heliopolis : : : : 50 

“ Total, 56 frigates, 12 of which are in actual service. 

“The flotilla consists of 57 brigs, 33 of which are at sea, 14 lying up, and 10 
building; 134 smaller vessels, 100 of which are fitted out, 24 laid up, and 10 
on the stocks. 


She Albion, 


THIRD RATES. 


Cambridge... .... 78 Implacable$....-- 74 Magnificentt ....-... 
Donegalf ......-. 78 Belleisle......... 72 Melville ..........- 
Revenge ........ 76 Benbow ......... TR, TB ccc geccee 
Excellent* ....... 76 Blenheim ....-.... 72 Wellesley.........-. 
Hastings......... 72 Edinburgh ....... 72 
FOURTH RATES. 
President ......-.. 50 Southampton .-.... 50 Winchester ........ 
FIFTH RATES. 
ee ee 48 Astteal’...<~...- 42 Inconstant ......... 
Seringapatam. .... 46 Blonde.......... he Ae Se 
| Ul... - <i. 2 6. 36 
SIXTH RATES. 
Alligator ...----- 28 Samarang........ 0 ae 
Andromache, ---- - 28 Talbot .......... ee 
Calliope ...------ 96. TOG oc5 secyacee 28 Magicienne .......-. 
Conway ...------ 28 Volage.........- 28 Ceylont....--..... 
Crocodile ....---- 28 Actwon .......-.. OO 
Herald ....-..---- 28 Carysfort .......- 26 Niagara ........... 
North Star..-.--- 28 Cleopatra........ 26 Nimrod ........... 
SLOOPS. 
Comus ....------ 16°: Rover. i.0255.%55 ie OEE Peer eee ee 
Daphne ...------ 18 Satellite......... DO ee eae 
ere 18 Acor.........-. 16 Ringdove-... -- 16 
ea 18 Childers ......... WO" ‘Geno. 2.552252 
Favourite... . ---- 10° (Gap ss -.3.5'55 2... 16 Serpent..........- 
0 eer 18 Columbine.....-. | ee eee 
Hyacinth .......- 3S Coane. 2655 16 Sparrow Hawk...... 
BBS) oles ccs 18 Fantome .......- 16° Trineulo........... 
Modeste.....-.-- 18 Grecian ......... Wes Winteg Sots ee d's 
TIGNES. 5..<.0050 as a eee 
PPIBOOS, 00000500 TO Be psbe sa cesses DAC C OPE EE ee 
Racehorse ...- --- a. eee 16 Wolverine ........- 
| re je FROM: SF 68S Bem 0 paca 
BRIGS 
Algerine......-.- 10 Espoir -....-.-.- AD: , GaSb. ne Seem sve 
Britomart...-.-.- 10 Nautilus......... 10,  Svorpien. ..4.4 <e<0«< 
Cameleon....---- 10 Partridge -....... 10 Waterwitch ........ 
CORO o0- c2s0ns0 10 Rolla ....- s 10. FPR adesens- 
0 ee 1 Saerecen:........- 30 Wile scdy J-< 00 
Arrow, ketch. .-..-. 10 Viper, brigantine... 6 Dolphin, brigantine... 
Sparrow, ketch... 10 Pickle, schooner.. 5 Fair Rosamond, sch.. 
Termagant, brigant 10 Skipjack,schooner. 5 Fawn, brigantine... . 
Speedy, cutter.... 8 Raven,cutter...-.. 4 Forester, brigantine. . 
a dias gAs-d* 6 Seaflower, cutter... 4 Griffon, do......... 
Cockatrice, schoon. 6 Brisk, brig.......- 8 Ignt;deicvss sss6.. 
Hornet, brigantine. 6 Buzzard .......-- 3 
Spider, schooner... & Charybdis, brig... . 3 
SURVEYING VESSELS. 
+ a Oe WO Me pcsecdsce, FS MEM a5es 3540000 
POC De ne. « paken ss a  - ae 
TOMNEE ccnacasses WO EBRasisconcsnce aa 
| Sai © Weel occ ccs cee UD: TRE. acc nvicses 


STEAM VES6ELS. 


Horse power. 


Horse power. 





STEAM-BOATS.—IN COMMISSION. 

Horse Power. Horse Power. Horse Power. 
Lavoisier :.:. 220 Vastour: : : : 160 Euphrate,:,: :. 160 
Véloce : 220 Phare : ! 160 Gregeois : : : 160 
Gomere 220 Acheron : 160 Grondeur : : : 160 
Sphinx : 160 Papin 160 Ramier: : : : 150 
Ardent : 160 Cerbere 160 Castor : : : : 120 
Crocodile 160 Tartare 160 Brazier: : : : 100 
Fulton : 160 Etna 160 Flambeau: : : 100 
Chimere : : : 160 Cocyte : 160 Coursier : : : : 60 
Styx : : : : 160 Phaeton : 160 Erebe : : : : : 60 
Météore 160 Tonnerre : : : 160 

BUILDING. 

Asmodé : 450 Infernal : 450 Pluton : : : : 220 


Gomere: : : ; 450 Gassendi 
Tenare ; : : : 160 

“Each of these vessels carries at least six guns. Tothe above number must 
be added, (quere,) the 10 steam-boats which have been built for the post-office, 
and so constructed, as to be fit forthe purpose of war.” 

We now proceed to exhibit, in the following Tables, the amount and distribu- 
tion of the British Fleet in Commission, in Ordinary, and Building. The list 
may doubtless contain some errors of detail, but, on the whole, we hope will be 
found correct. It displays at one view a Marine surpassing, numerically, that 
of any other nation in the world; suffering, it is true from imaction and ill-judg- 
ed reduction, but still disposable for service under judicious management, suscep- 
tible of timely extension to meet a coming exigency, and animated by pow- 
ers, both moral and physical, which rebuke the temerity of those who would 
blindly brave its effects. But this mighty engine must be wisely guided and ap- 
plied—its strength must be fostered and developed to the necessary extent, and 


220 Brandon: : : : 160 


72 
72 


Rhin ........-. 46....Chatham 


STEAMERS. 
Seahorse ....... 44....Plymouth African ........ 100... . Woolwich 
Sirius.......... 42....Portsmouth Avon .......... 80... . Woolwich 
Tenedos.....-.. 42....Chatham Carron......... 60.... Plymouth 
Thalia’. ...021.% 42....Chatham Echo's.:.'....% 50.... Portsmouth 
Thames...--.-. 42....Chatham Hecate ........ 120....Chatham 
Thisbe....-...- 42....Plymouth Hermes .... ...- 140... . Woolwich 
Trincomalee .... 42....Portsmouth Lizard ...._.... 50.... Woolwich 
Undavnited.....-. 42....Portsmouth Locust......... 80... . Woolwich 
Unicorn -....... 42....Chatham Messenger... . .- 100. ... Woolwich 
Venus ......... 42....Sheerness Polyphemus .... 80....Chatham 
SHIPS BUJLDING. 
Name. Guns. Yard. Name. Guns. Yard. 
FIRST RATES, SIXTH RATES, 
Algiers ...----- 110.... Pembroke Amethyst .....-. 26.... Plymouth 
Royal Frederick 110....Portsmouth Calypso...-.-... 20.... Chatham 
St. George-.-...- 120.... Plymouth Coquette....... 20....Chatham 
Trafalgar -..--- 120.... Woolwich Creole .....-..- 26.... Plymouth 
Victoria....---- 110....Pembreke _—Iris....-......- 26.... Pembroke 
SECOND RATES. MBs init gnieln'oe 26.... Pembroke 
Aboukir.......- 90.... Plymouth Nigb0 ncvn'nxsaos 26.... Plymouth 
Albion. ....--.. 90...-Plymouth Spartan .......- 26....Plymouth 
Centurion -...-. 80.... Pembroke SLOOPS. 
Collingwood .... 80....Pembroke Albatross... ---- 16... . Portsmouth 
Colossus .-.--- - 80.... Pembroke Areb........--- 16-...Chatham 
Exmouth.....-- 90.... Plymouth Elk............ 16....Chatham 
Goliath .....-.-- 80....Chatham Helena......... 16.... Pembroke 
Hannibal ....-.. 90....Woolwich Heron ........- 16....Chatham 
Irresistible... . .- 80....Chatham Liberty......... 16.... Pembroke 
eae 80.... Pembroke PEND taiksccsee 16.... Woolwich 
London ...----- 92....Chatham Squirrel .......- 16.... Pembroke 
Majestic .....-. - 80....Chatham BRIGS, AND OTHER SMALL CRAFT. 
Prince Albert.... 90.... Portsmouth Daring........- 10... . Sheerness 
ere 80....Chatham ee 3.... Sheerness 
Superb....2.... 80....Pembroke §_ Despatch..-..-. 10....Chatham 
THIRD RATES, OS ee 10_...Chatham 
Boscawen .....- 70....Woolwich  Heroine........ 10.... Woolwich 
Cumberland. .... 70....Chatham Hound........- 10.... Woolwich 
Hindostan -... -- 78.... Plymouth Mariner .......- 10.... Pembroke 
FOURTH RATES. eee 10.... Pembroke 
Chichester... . -- 50... . Woolwich i Pee ees Plymouth 
Worcester... -- 50....Deptferd Sealark ........ 10.... Portsmouth 
FIFTH RATES. errr 3....Skheerness 
WONG c5200. ics 36....Chatham STEAMERS. 
Amphion ......-. 36:...Woolwich Ardent...............- Chatham 
Cambrian .... -- 86 .... Pembroke Devastation. ........-.- Woolwich 
Chesapeake..... 36....Chatham BOND 44 4c6.4 Se. F5Ns Portsmouth 
Constance -... .- 36....Portsmouth Geyser...............- Pembroke 
eer 36... . Plymouth ee Chatham 
Sytille...ss.0<6 36.... Pembroke Reel .u9s dd sawced Sheerness 
ee eer Pembroke 
Thus it will be seen, by the foregoing tables, that the comparison between 


October 31, 


the available Naval Forces uf England and France will stand thus in round 


numbers— 
ENGLAND. 
IN COMMISSION. 
22 Ships of the Line. 
10 Frigates, of Ist and 2nd class. 
34 Steam Vessels. 
IN ORDINARY. 
59 Ships of the Line. 
67 Frigates, of 1st and 2nd class. 
10 Steam Vessels. 
BUILDING. 
23 Ships of the Line. 
9 Frigates, of 1st and 2nd class. 
7 Steam Vessels. 


Making a grand total, omitting the smaller class frigates and inferior craft of 


each force of— 
ENGLAND. 
104 Ships of the Line. 


FRANCE. 
IN COMMISSION. 
14 Ships of the Line. 
12 Frigates. 
29 Steam Vessels. 
IN ORDINARY. 
9 Ships of the Line. 
24 Frigates. 


BUILDING, 
23 Ships of the Line. 
20 Frigates. 
7 Steam Vessels. 


FRANCE. 
46 Ships of the Line. 











the policy of its administrators, of whatever party, can admit of no alley of pal- 
triness or penury. 

Besides her regular Navy, England could instantly arin at least 200 steam- 
vessels, to carry destruction into an enemy’s fleet, annoy their coasts, or retali- 
ate in good earnest the idle threat of invasion. The conquest of Ireland, ge- 
nerally considered by foreigners our weak point, we have reason to know is, in 
the present instance, coolly discussed by our gullible “allies” as a matter of 
most facile ye the authority ef a brother Gascon in tongue and 
alien in heart, the great Botherator of that otherwise thriving island. But the 
apostacy of Mr. Daniel O’Connel from the tone and spirit of a British patriot 
ean be hurtful only to himself and his dupes, foreign or domestic. Ireland is no 
longer the credulous puppet of 1798—the benighted tool of needy and ambitious 
knaves or crazy fanatics with brains whirling in revolutionary visions. The | 
Trish people, with few exceptions, and those wilfully held in darkness and thral- 
dom, better understand their interests and duties, and need but repose—the ab- 
sence of selfish agitation—to pursue the true objects of national and individual 
enterprise. Let but the foot of a Frenchman, with hostile intent, desecrate the 
soil of Ireland, and the misguided invaders will receive a practical lesson on the 
consequences of bad information and overweening confidence in the operations 
of war. The people of Ireland, we trust and believe, under such an insult to 
all, would realize, in its noblest sense, the once absurd term of United Irish- 
men. 

As a specimen of the sort of obstacles our demented neighbours may expect 
to encounter in their voyage to the devoted shores of Britain, or, it may be, in 
their own harbours, we quote the following description of the Oriental steam- 
ship, of 1670 tons, and 450 horse-power, fitted out at the port of Liverpool, with 
some account of the uses to which our Government mail packets may be con- 
verted as a steam flotilla :— 

“* We should not omit adding, that the vessel is fitted for being armed, in case 
of need, with four 68-pounder swivel guns, besides broadside guns, and, at com- 
paratively a moment’s notice, can be turned into one of the most formidable 
war-steamers in the world. When so much interest is manifested by the public 
as to our present means of naval defence, it nay not be improper here to state, 
that Government has lately adopted an admirable plan for creating a powerful 
steam flotilla without putting the country to expense. The whole of the larger 
class of steam-ships contracted for to be employed in the mail service, are requi- 
red to be built and fitted so as to be immediately convertible into ships of war ; 

and the Admiralty have the power, under the contracts, to purchase them for 
such ganpoene in case of need. Thus, under the contracts for the East Indian, 
the West Indian,and the North American mail services, a fleet of twenty steam- 
ers, such as no country in the world can boast of any parallel to, will be at the 
command of Government, without any charge to the nation until their servi- 
ces are actually memes. As a troop-ship the Oriental could convey 1000 men 
with comfort from ungland to the Mediterranean, or, in assisting the operations 
of an army 2000 might be put on board of her.” , 


LIST OF THE BRITISH NAVY, 1840. 
FIRST RATES. 

Britannia ........ 120 Impregnable ..... 104 Princess Charlotte... 104 
BOD cacwccsesda 120 San Josef**...... S50  ViStiitence sue... 104 
SECOND RATES. 

Rodney......... - 92 Thunderer....... a De ee Tee 80 
BBB in 04 bb. wi cce 84 Ganges.......... 84 Vanguard.......... 80 

Powedul......... 84 Bellerophon...... 


**T ken from Spaniards in 1797. 





Acheron.......- 80 Firebrand... -...- 140 Megzra .......... 140 
Es habitat a 100. Firefly ........- Ce SS ae eee 100 
UD eaa6 asda s et Se ee 20 
OFT 160 Gleaner ....--... OS ee 100 
nis onssnce 30 Gorgon ....-... 320 Prometheus......-. 
Columbia. .....- 190. HOG .. «5 <44--< 120 Rhadamanthus .... 220 
ree OD BOONE. « xn045--8 120 Salamander ....-.--. 220 
Confiance ...... i ee i. ae 
Cyclops ....--.- 150 Lightning --..-- 100 Stromboli .......- 220 
ar 220 Lucifer sur. ves. . eR coxa clansind 160 
Fdarless........ BOONE ossecceuse 220 Vesuvius......... 220 
Veleano........ 
YACHTS. 
Royal George... Royal Sovereign. William and Mary. 
SLOOPS OF WAR FITTED AS PACKETS. 
Guns. Gans. Guns. 
PE ccc sendaa's Magnet» ..<enase ep eee 6 
ee eee OS Ee | ee 6 
i ae 10 Opossum ...---.- 4 Sheldrake ae Pe ee 4 
Espress ........- FORE wiceesces © ME cccnccanans, . © 
BNO acne sncacse 10) POR cx dines Or ME, ns gasp apiesen 4 
Oe eee 6 Peterel.......... eer 
OS POM: si 0 350090 i. ee 
Bi riscdk.o.0s9msee ae Sr ere 10 
SHIPS IN ORDINARY. 
FIRST RATES. FOURTH RATES, 
Caledonia ..... - 120.... Plymouth BIE, sisiid's sanz 50... . Sheerness 
Camperdown. ...104....Sheerness Vi eee 50.... Plymouth 
Pibermis ....... 120.... Portsmouth Conquestador.... 50... .Sheerness 
DOR genes esss 120.... Portsmouth. Cornwall ....-... 50... .Sheerness 
Neptune .....-..120.... Portsmouth. Dublin .......-- 50.... Portsmouth. 
Prince Regent...120....Portsmouth. Eagle.......-.-- 50....Chatham 
eS 110.... Portsmouth. Gloucester....-. 50....Chatham 
Queen Charlotte.104.... Portsmouth. Java........... 50... . Portsmouth. 
Royal Adelaide. .104.... Plymouth Lancaster .....- 50....Plymouth 
Royal George... .120.... Sheerness FOTO 40.00 o40s 50.... Plymouth 
Royal William..120.... Plymouth i. 50... . Sheerness 
St. Vincent...... 120....Portsmouth. Vindictive ...... 50 .... Portsmouth. 
Waterloo. ....-. 120... . Sheerness Warspite ....... 50... . Portsmouth. 
SECOND RATES. FIFTH RATES. 
ee 84.... Plymouth PEP secesases 42....Sheerness 
RNR ssc cass 84.... Plymouth Africaine ....... 44....Chatham 
Canopus......... 84.... Plymouth Amazon.......- 42_...Sheerness 
Clarence......... 84.... Plymouth Amphitrite... ... 42.... Portsmouth. 
Formidable. .... . - 84_... Sheerness Andromeda ..... 44....Plymouth 
Monarch. ....-.... 84.... Sheerness Belvidera ....... 38 .... Portsmouth. 
ee 92.... Plymouth Blanche ........ 46.... Portsmouth. 
Vengeance .....-. 84.... Plymouth Boadicea ....... 42....Chatham 
THIRD RATES. 0 oy 38....Chatham 
DOs sonneses 76... Sheerness ae 42.... Portsmouth. 
Agincourt ....... 72.... Plymouth Cerberus ....... 42....Tlymouth 
Mas on 6050 00% 72....Portemouth. Circe .......... 42_...Plymouth 
ASMAED 22202220 72.... Plymouth i 42....Sheerness 
OT PR 72....Plymoath Dedalus........ 42....Sheerness 
Black Prince.... 72....Chatham Endymion ...... 38.... Plymouth 
eS ree 72...-Portsmouth. Eurotas ........ 44....Chatham 
Cornwallis... - -- 72....Plymouth a 42....Plymouth 
Defence.......- 72....Chatham rr 44....Plymouth 
Devonshire. .... . 72....Chatham UNE é00s.bs08 x0 44....Plymouth 
Egmont .......- TR cccS CRON. FOR ....066..00 42.... Portsmouth. 
Foudroyant...... 78.... Plymouth Hamadryad ..... 2....Plymouth 
ey 72. ...Sheerness Havannah ...... 38 . ... Sheerness 
Hercules........ 72....Sheerness Horatio ........ 44.... Sheerness 
OT rere 72...-Sheerness Hotspur... .... 44....Plymouth 
Illustrious. .... .. ee ee 44....Chatham 
OS 2....Portsmouth. Latona......... 42....Chatham 
oly eat 78....Portsmouth. Laurel ......... 42... Portsmouth. 
Invincible ...... 72.... Plymouth BE cen bebe in 44....Plymouth 
Kent ccccee 165... PImoum Leonidas ....... 42_...Sheerness 
PE sicovane 76.... Plymouth Madagascar -.... 44.... Portsmouth. 
Medway........ 74.... Plymouth Meander ....... 44....Chatham 
ER 72....Plymouth Melampas ...... 42..., Plymouth 
Minotaur........ 72....Chatham Mercury........ 42....Chatham 
Pembroke. .... .. 72....Portsmouth. Mermaid ....... 2....Chatham 
=e 72....Portsmouth. Minerva_....... 42.... Portsmouth. 
Redoubtable. . . . 72....Sheerness bith cons 42.... Portsmouth. 
i 72....Sheerness Nemesis........ 44....Plymouth 
Spartiate ....... 76....Plymouth a 42....Plymouth 
PE 2.005.008 72....Portsmouth. Owen Glendower 38....Chatham 
Talavera........ 72....Plymouth Penelope ....... 42....Chatham 
Tremendous .... 72....Chatham Proserpine ...... 42....Plymouth 
Wellington .-..-. 72....Sheerness Resistance .....-. 42....Plymouth 


* Gunnery Ship. 


+ Receiving Ship—reduced to the complement of four guns. 


t Receiving Ship—a Hulk. 
¢ Taken from the French in 1805, 


| Commissioned by Captain-Superintendent of Packets—reduced toco n) 


six guns. 
¥ Captured in 1798. 


» nent o 





86 Frigates. 56 Frigates. 
51 Steam Vessels.* 36 Steam Vessels. 

The main difficulty, however, in the case of both countries is the manning the 
ships commissioned,—a difficulty far greater in the French than the British Ser- 
vice. In all accounts of their Marine the French authorities and writers give 
elaborate statements of their matériel and armaments, but seldom is allusion 
made to the crews, or the sources from which they are to be obtained. The 
French recruitment of seamen is derived, firstly, from the “ Inscription” (mari- 
time,) which embraces all sailors fram twenty to forty years of age, including 
the merchant service, and was admitted, in the discussions of the present year 
in the Chambers, not to produce, in ordinary cases, a greater number of seamen 
than 37,000; and, secondly, from the “Conscription,” or landsmen, also called 
“ Equipages de Ligne,” because they serve only in line-of-battle ships, where 
they are blended with the regularly-bred seamen of the “ Inscription.” The of- 
ficiel statement of last June rated the numbers of French seamen employed at 
25,000, of whom 18,000 belonged to the “ Inscription” and 7,000 to the 
‘* Conscription.” 

It is needless to say that our resources for supplying the personnel of the fleet, 
if properly worked and regulated, farexceed the means of ourrivals. At the 
close of 1838 the number of registered seamen amounted to nearly 170,000 ; 
yet, from causes which we have incessantly dwelt upon in the pages of this 
work, in which the subject of manning the Navy has received the attention due 
to its importance, the difficulty of completing the complements of our crews 
continues, and calls for some prompt and effectual remedy. Impressment, di- 
vested of its harsher and unpopular features, must doubtless be resorted to, if it 
become necessary to put our fleet on the war establishment. The number of 
seamen and marines estimated for this year is 35,165 ; and active measures are 
at length in progress to complete the crews of our ships in commission. 

While dealing with this important topic, we cannot refrain from en oper | 
our surprise that the corps of Marine Artillery, the reduction of which was a cul- 
pable error, has not been adequately supplied by some distinct and permanent 
establishment of men, regularly trained in naval gunnery, and especially in the 
use of Paixhans’ ship cannon, which creates a ‘new want” in ourService. We 
recollect that a sensible and practical suggestion to this effect was offered, two 
or three years since, by an experienced officer,-—but, as it appears, without effect. 
The admirable institution on board the Excellent does much towards this species 
of training, but cannot, from its limited nature, effect all the good which the Ser- 
vice demands. 

With regard to the French army, it must be recollected that Africa alone ab- 
sorbs 60,000 of its veterans,and that in composition it is not te he compared to the 
army of the War. We cannot, at present, do more than glance at the military 
levies recently ordered, to the amount of 130,000 conscripts of the reserve for 
the last four years. Though we can show nothing in point of numbers equal to 
this, we possess, in spite of a defective system of recruiting and pensioning, and 
the absence of the great stimulus of honorary rewards except in privileged 
ranks, the nucleus of an army which may again march to Paris, if driven to take 
the field. There is much drumming, and declaiming, and patching up fortresses 
amongst our nearer continental neighbours. Even the “ Braves Belges,” ser- 
vile parasites of the French, twirl their moustaches, and assume the port of 
Mars. The fortifications of Ostend are rising from their rubbish—say, with 
what view King Leopold! At home, we have not added a man to our forces, 
(is this wise?) but we are sending to the Mediterranean seven regiments, which 
may serve both as a demonstration and a relief on the rotation system. A re 
ference to the General Distribution of the Army, in our present Number, will 
show the details of these changes. 

We do not apprehend war. The French are a vain and vaunting people,—a 
little mad at times—but there is method, of late, in their madness. Winciag 
under the soreness of defeat, they create a provocation, in order to have an ex- 
cuse for crying out against their immemorial conquerors,~—but it is vor et pra- 
terea nihil. Does France want to lose ships, colonies, commerce—all, not even 
sauf l’honneur? 

The Sovereign of France,a man of great energy and entitled to the support of all 
who respect monarchy and love order, naturally and wisely deprecates war with 
this country, else would he be insane and ingrate. The present frenzy is with 
the people, reversing the classic apothegm—delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 
But the prime minister of Louis Philippe and premier elect of the Imperial 
Louis Napoleon, M. Thiers, is for blows—a host in himself, who jests at ecars, 
albeit he has never set a squadron in the field. Verily, if this parvenu Propa- 
gandist think to magnify his petitesse by propagating democracy through the 
carnage of a wanton and wicked war, his head may yet pay forfeit for the folly 
and vanity of its owner. But the French appreciate ‘‘ English gold ;” they have 
for many years tasted the fruits of our land in the shape of its coin, and our 
wealthy absentees are as manna in their wilderness; they have consequently 
become wiser in their generation, and turn the tables on the objects of their 

* This does not include the Government steamers employed in the conveyance of 
mails between England and ireland, France, and the Channel Islands,—in number 26. 
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former contempt, as a “nation of shop-keepers.” Let then our absentees re 
turn, with their millions, to their fatherland: and our truculent neighbours will 
forthwith change their tone, and rue the folly which raised their * most sweet 
voices” for war with their benefactors. No! we shall have no war with France if 
that Power seea that WE ARE PREPARED. It depends, therefore, upon the 
foresight and energy of our Government and authorities that the United 
Services of Great Britain be placed upon a footing commensurate with the 
crisis, and worthy of the nation whose honour and interests it is their duty and 
their glory to wphold. 





THE OLD BACHELOR. 


The old bachelor is a kind-hearted, busy soul, quizzed and loved by every one 
in the sphere of his acquaintance. His methodical precision of word and action 
draw down upon him the laughter of the young and the approbation of the old. 
His warm heart makes him beloved by all who dwell within the circuit of its 
kindly feeling. He isa favourite amongst the ladies, from the fat widow at the 
manor-house to the laundress who sings over her washing-tub at the door of her 
humble cottage, and gives a three-fold attention to the plaiting of the bache- 
lor’s shirts. She knows the worth of her particular customer, and for him alone 
does she re-starch and re-iron every rebellious fold in his linen, as if she were 
anxious to preserve his character for unrivalled cleanliness and neatness without 
@ sarcasm. ‘The old bachelor is a being predestined from his cradle not to mar- 
ry, and yet he is universally gifted with a most susceptible heart. There is no 
man more alive to the fascinations of female beauty and intelligence ; there is 
no heart which has received Cupid’s arrows more often, and sighed more tender- 
ly over their wounds. At college he stood alone for romance and dress: his 
hose fitted him exquisitely ; his coat was perfect ; and his gloves!—our bache- 
lor was the best-gioved man you could meet on a summer's day. So far for the 
outward being of the man. His heart was a mixture of pride, vanity, and gene- 
1osity, kind and yielding to a fault, with a warm spice of the devil to temper it 
withal, if offended, is first love was enthusiastic and ardent. The lady of 
his dreams was older than himself by a few years, and, of course, a cousiu. 
Most men begin life by worshipping a cousin ; the tie of relationship does away 
with that chilling reserve and awkward timidity, insuperable companions of pas- 
sion, when it wakens for the first time in the human breast. He loved her like a 
fool ; cherished a withered flower she had worn ; sang the songs she liked ; 
would have served her on his knees had she required it ; and died for one kiss 
from her rosy lips! She inspired the first outburst of his muse—for the bache- 
lor writes poetry—it is an indispensable ; for her he used brush and crayons ; 
he was artist, musician, poet ; he would have been anything she required, for he 
was an enthusiast, and in love. But the fair cousin married, and left the student 
to forget her, if he could. He thought to break his heart in despair, aad found 
that he lived on only a little sadder than usual. Even then his fellow-students 
named him the bachelor; he was so peculiar in his ideas, so neat, so orderly, 
somethodical. It would be too long to trace him through his different adven- 
tures; it is sufficient to give a general outline of his life: it would be, also, al- 
most impossible to trace him in his different passions. Ah! naughty old bache- 
lor, you have fallen in love too often; and to every lady you have sworn ete:nal 
constancy. You have written the sweetest poetry, sang the sweetest songs, and 
forgotten—each. Naughty old bachelor! parents and friends have vainly sought 
to make him enter the respectable ranks of married men; but he never couid 
find a wife who united all the perfections of womankind in her person. Several 
times he has been on the brink of matrimony,and escaped, owing to a difference 
in religious opinions, a lover's quarrel, a jealous misunderstanding, and each time 
he has congratulated himself on his recovered freedom, and forsworn the ring. 
At thirty he had already acquired a thousand bachelor traits; not a speck of 
dust was visible on any article appertaining to him; his clothes fitted better than 
ever ; he was more punctual to his hours of exercise and diversion ; his watch was 
wound up exactly at the same hour every night, and deposited on exactly the 
same spotin his sleeping apartment. He disliked dogs, cats, and other animals, 
and was a very child with children, so long as they did not make a noise when 
he wished peace, and were not allowed to interfere with his usual employments. 
He was as great a lover of the fair sex as ever; and generally, alas! only too 
successful, for who could withstand his winning address, his flattering attentions. 
What woman was not proud to inspire a passion which called forth all the ener- 
gies of a first-rate genius. And sv our bachelor went on his way through life, 
stringing hearts like beads, and flinging them away when they were no longer 
new, to hear them break beneath his feet ; until now, when he has passed into 
** the sere and yellow leaf,” he returns to the remembrance of those he wooed 
and won, and wishes ke could make them his again. Yethe would not marry— 
he could not ; so long has he been in the habit of adoring all the sex, that un- 
less he could wed them all he would not wish to be a husbaad; neither would 
it be possible to find happiness in the married state. He could not sing to his 
wife, when she was his own for ever— 


“Thou art the life-pulse of my heart, 
My very soul is thine ; 

Why did we meet, love , but to part, 
Why canst thou not be mine ? 

I saw the bright tears in thine eyes, 
And yet mine dared not start ; 

I listened to thy stifled sighs, 
And felt that we must part ! 

Go! and be thinea proud career ; 
My fate lies hid in gloom, 

For thee life's smiles, for me its tear, 
Love’s anguish, and the tomb !” 


And so our bachelor has lived, sighed, and fluttered his little day upon earth ; 
flirted with all the married ladies, danced with all the young débutantes at their 
first ball, and made many a light heart heavy, and a gay one ache, at his incon- 
stancy. His talents have driven him on the world ; he has a name and a stand- 
ing, and no small portion of literary fame ; but withal, he isnot a little sad and 
lonely in his comfortable home ; he misses something and cannot tell what, and 
it would be rank heresy to hint that it is a wife. In his old age he is the beau of 
the spinster’s tea-table,the delight of the widow’s card-party ; he has all the news 
of the day, the gossip uf the town, at his fingers’ ends ; and with the young peo- 
ple he is an equal favourite ; he shews them tricks on the cards, tells fortunes, 
sings comic songs, and makes himself a fool for their amusement. With mam- 
mas he is an invaluable creature. He can give his arm to Isabella on leaving 
the ball-room, and thus screen her from the soft nothings of a penniless adorer ; 
or if a rich aspirant escorts the fair daughter, mamma seizes the ready arm of 
the old bachelor, who affects to possess neither eyes nor ears when he sees they 
would inconvenience his partner. He makes one in a round game, is ready to 
take part in charades, be godfather at a christening, and guardian at need ; eve- 
rybedy loves him, from the servant whom he plagues by his quaint notions of 
neatness,to the beggar at his gate ; no one voice is raised against the old bache- 
lor, for all agree that whatever be his failings, he hasa generous hand and a 
good heart, iskind as a master, and sincere as a friend. Lavinia Dice. 





A MARRIAGE ON THE EVE OF BATTLE. 


BY A CAPTAIN IN THE GUARDS. 

Ican vouch for the truth of the following anecdote, as I received it direct 
from one of Napoleon’s best-hearted and bravest Cocgs de Guerre—Duroc 
Duce de Frioul. ‘ 

About the middle of May, inthe year 1813, the French army occupied the 
Saxon village of Wouschen, not far from Bautzen, in Lusace—a locality ren- 
dered famous in French history. Napoleon had taken up hia quarters in a cot- 
tage, and was, at about midnight, busy with his maps, on which he played a 
sort of game at chess with pins and coloured sealing-wax. Beyond the walls of 
his humble dwelling was heard the busy note of preparation,—for, on the mor- 
row, the battle was to be fought. The aspect of the emperor was perfectly calm ; 
his measures taken; and throwing himself into a chair, he now desired only 
somewhat to relax his mind, in order that he might be the more vigorously pre- 
pared for the events of the wre, Ne : 


In the midst of these reflections, Duroc entered, his handa being full of des- 
patches. ‘‘ Ah, Duroc: any news?” 


“ Sire,” replied the marshal, ” according to your orders, three regiments of 
the guard have taken up positions on the Sprée, and ” 

“ Pooh, my dear marshal,” returned the emperor, ‘I know all that : Je tiens 
ma bataille: what news from Paris '” 

Duroc knew the moods of his master to a nicety. “J have received, Sire, a 
letter from one of the loveliest creatures in Paris—and 9 widow.” 

“Ah! my poor Duroc ! the ladies pursue thee everywhere.” 

“Tt is not myself whom the fair widow, Madame Beaymont communicates 
with,” rejoined the grand mareschal ; “ it is with your Majesty.” 

“Me Jesty. 
_“ Yes, Sire ; she beseeches me to solicit your Majesty to consent to ber mar- 
riage with the Captain Duverger.” 

‘“‘Duverger! Duvergert Captain of Dragoons in the 6th regiment. Ah! a 
very good officer—umph !—decorated eh !”” 

“The same. He is also most urgent that I should speak on his behalf to your 
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in the affair, that he was sure his Majesty would not hesitate, on hearing the 
particulars, to consent to the marriage. ; 

The emperor smiled and shook his head, but desired Duroc to tell him all 
about it : and drawing his chair nearer to the glowing turf fire, he bade the mar- 
shal be seated. The narrative ran as follows. 

NARRATIVE. 

“Two years ago, the Captain Duverger being in Paris on his furlough, was 
not an infrequent visitant at the opera ; andone evening had his attention rivet- 
ed to one of the loges, in which sat a—in short——a very pretty woman. While 
employed in gazing upon the goddess of his idolatry, he perceived a gentleman 
enter the box, who behaved to the lady politely, but coldly; and who, after a 
short time appeared to be wholly engrossed ey what was passing in a box at the 
opposite side of the house. Duverger directed his eyes to the same quarter, 
and observed a beautiful girl (whose manner was replete with levity, and far 
from refined (engaged in a ¢éte-d-téte with a Parisian dandy of la premiere classe 
of exquisitism. A strange scene ensued. The gentlemaa whom he remarked 
in the box of his adorée, had suddenly quitted it, followed by the lady herself ; 
and Duverger, imagining the cause, hastened into the lobby. There he found 
the Exquisite in immediate conflict with the gentleman who had been watching 
him—a conflict of words, and an exchange of cards. At this juncture, Duver- 
ger's adorée, being in a fainting state, was caught by him in his arms; and as 
she recovered, after gratefully thanking him, she gave him her name and address, 
and requested he would de her the favour to call upon her on the following morn- 
ing. ‘He might be the means of obviating the misery of a life.’ , 

‘‘ Duverger was of course punctual to his appointment. He found the lady in 
tears, and she briefly explained the circumstances in which she was placed. Her 
parents were ambitious, and had forced her into a hated, but wealthy marriage 
with M. de Beaumont. She had, however, resolved scrupulously to fulfil her 
duties, although her heart was no party to the engagement. Alas! the divine 
happiness of mutual love was not reserved for her.” 

“ Ha! ha! mon pauvre Duroc! que tu est romanesque !” interposed the em- 
peror. Duroc smiled, smoothed down his moustaches, and continued : 

“She had learned to esteem the possession of a husband, though she could 
neither love nor respect him personally ; for he had lavished his affections on 
the opera-dancer, about whom there had been a strife on the preceding night. 
She then told the captain that a duel would be the result ; that M. de Beaumont 
was very inferior to his antagonist with the sword ; that she feared she should 
lose him—and here she again burst into tears. The captain consoled her as best 
he might, and undertook by a little stratagem to keep M. de Beaument, at a dis- 
tance from the Bois de Boulogne, while he met M. de Verneuil—the dandy be- 
fore-mentioned. He did so, and received a severe wound in the sword-arm ; but 
so disabled the dandy that he was not likely to make his appearance again in 
public for at least six months. With his arm in a sling the captain returned to 
Madame de Beaumont. She received him with tears of gratitude, exclaiming 
—‘I frankly own to you, that your delicacy, bravery, and honour, have gained 
for you that place in my affections which it would be the dearest employment of 
my life to cherish, /—I were unmarried. But that barrier is insuperable; nor 
will you, | am sure, deem it otherwise. Farewell! there is a spirit of prophecy 
in my heart which tells me we shall meet again.’” 

Six months ago M. de Beaumont died by his own hand, after losing half his 
wife's fortune and all his own at the gaming-table : and a correspondence has en- 
sued between the captain and his adorée on the subject of their unalterable at- 
tachment ; of which this letter is the last and best confirmation. How does 
your Majesty decide ?” 

Duroc’s gaze had been fixed on the fire, and on looking up, he perceived that 
Napoleon was fast asleep ; how long he had been so, he knew not : but the em- 
peror soon awoke and rubbed his eyes. 

“ Ah! mon bon Duroc! tua finis? I heard all, or nearly so: give me that 
sheet of paper: so—signed; fill it up with my authorization of the marriage : 
few words : so—ah !—that willdo. Hush! what’sthehour? Duroc! Duroc! 
‘tis time: @ cheval! a cheval! mon cher.” 

Duverger survived the battle of Bautzen, with added honours, and became 
the happy husband of one of the handsomest and best wives in Christendom. 





THE APPROACHING COALITION. 


From Frazer's Magazine for October. 


We are aware that the very title of this paper is one which, at first sight, 
will disgust all honest men. ‘Thorough-paced Radicals and determined Con- 
servatives will alike lift up both hands in vehement protest against it. None 
but Whigs, and tricksters, and via-media men,will feel any degree of satisfaction 
at the thought. Yet we are about to take up the subject; and we do so, not 
from any greater love to it than is prevalent among other honest men; but 
simply because, having looked behind aud before, and on every side, we have 
been forced to the conclusion that, whether men like it or not, to this point are 
we now drifting. 

We are brought to entertain this apprehension by the following process of ra- 
tiocination :— 

First of all, we take note of the fact, which no man, however Whiggish he 
may be, will sincerely and honestly deny, that the present administration is most 
unquestionably ‘‘on its very last legs.”” It cannot, surely, be necessary for us 
to advance any lengthened proof of this. Ten or eleven formal and signal 
defeats in a single session, and this not on one point merely, but on se- 
veral distinct questions, must certainly be admitted to shew, not only that 
the ministry is at its last gasp, but that any other cabinet which England 
ever yet saw would have already given up the ghost, and that several months 
since. F 

Continuance in the present course, then, being clearly impossible, we arrive 
at the conclusion, that the next session of parliament must witness a change. 
This is the first point in our train of reasoning. 

Our next remark is, that we cannot reesonably expect of the present minis- 
ters any thing like a frank, manly, and unconditional surrender. The extraor- 
dinary specimen of adhesiveness which they have already given us, prognosti- 
cates, with the greatest certainty, a readiness and watchfulness, even in the act 
of resignation, to catch at every chance; to avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity : and, in short, to get all, to hold all, and to cling to all, up to the last 
moment of possible existence. 

The Melbourne cabinet, then, 1. Cannot go on as they are; 2. Will strive 
to save any thing out of the wreck that they are able. Have we not here, then, 
at least one party, in the best possible mood for a Coalition. 

Let us turn, then, to the other side, and see what is the predieament of that 
party. Itis vastly different, it is true, from that of the ministerialists; but still 
it has its points of light and shade. 

The apparent prospect of the Conservatives at the present moment is some- 
what as follows :—There appears every probability, judging from the constant 
diminution of the ministerial array, and increase of that of the opposition, 
that in the ensuing season the ministry may be so pressed and hampered as 
te be compelled to make its election,—either to dissolve parliament, or to 
resign. 

To the Conservatives it is almost indifferent which of these courses the mi- 
nistry may take. Should they appeal to the people, appearances are strangely 
deceptive, if even with all that government influence could do, the Whigs did 
not lose, on the whole, at least thirty votes. Such a loss, reckoning their pre- 
sent majority at ten, would leave them in a minority of fifty, and this in a par- 
liament of their own calling. Probably, tiis would be the course that Sir R. 
Peel would decidedly prefer his opponents to take. It would give him the 
helm at once, and would also leave him the right to dissolve again in his 
turn, should any circumstance make it advisable within the next two or three 
years. 

Should the Whigs, however, rather choose to give up the helm for a period ; 
trusting to time and chance for a fresh opening for resumption,—the duty of 
dissolving parliament would then devolve upon Sir Robert Peel. Admitting 
the government to have influence in the return of ¢en votes, in such places as 
Portsmouth, Chatham, Devonport, &c.; and remembering, also, that many men, 
like Mr. Bying in Middlesex, may stand by their party to the last, but not after 
they have themselves thrown up the cards,—we may surely estimate that with 
all these advantages, Sir Robert Peel's majority, in a parliament called by him- 
self, would be nothing below 100. 

With such prospects, and with a clear probability of quickly coming into pos- 
session of them, the feeling of every sound-hearted Conservative naturally is, 
‘“* No compromise! We have waited long enough for our victory ; let that vic- 
tury, when it does arrive, be at least a complete and a signal one.” 

At least 999 men out of every 1000 would unquestionably make this answer 
And yet, in the face of all this, we retain our opinion, that a coalition of some 
sort is at least a probable event. 

We ground our anticipations upon the kind of reflections which we may, without 
much difficulty, assume to be passing through the mind of Sir Robert Peel at 
the present moment. 

The right hon. baronet is already well advanced in life; so far, we mean, that 
without approaching old age, he may naturally feel an indisposition to hazard army 
more experiments like that of 1834—5. Although he, doubtless, will do all thai 
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‘him a weight, both of duty and responaibility ; while it would offer scarcely any 


commensurate advantages, as compared with his present position. 

Now, im once more accepting office, at the present moment, Sir Robert Peel 
would probably discern some points of difficulty. Among these we do not agree 
with the “liberal” journals in assigning a high place to the state of Ireland. 
Plenty of loud talking, doubtless, he would have to endure, from the patriots of 
that orator-bestridden country. but, remembering the peculiar knack which 
such people always exhibit, of finding out what is likely to be most conducive to 
their own interest, we have no very serious apprehensions for the tranquillity of 
Ireland. 

In other directions, however, we seem to discern the tokens of at least possi- 
ble inconvenience. Our foreign secretaryship is so remarkably conducted, as to 
be always leading us to the very brink of a war; and we may expect, some day 
or other, to find ourselves entangled in a controversy, which neither Whig or 
Tory could find the way to extricate us from. It would be just before the out~ 
break of such an affair as this, that Lord Palmerston would be most likely to run 
away. 

Another circumstance, necessarily leading to some disagreeable reflections, is 
that of the personal intimacy which Lord Melbourne has contrived to establish 
between himself and the young queen. Entirely to terminate this intimacy 
might again bring on Sir Robert Peel the charge of being arbitrary and unfeeling 
in hisdemands. And yet, if this were not done, would not the new premier be 
inthe most extraordinary position that ever man held; in possessing, nominally 
the powers of the government,and yet beholding his rival enjoying an intercourse 
with the sovereign, necessarily more intimate than any which he could hope to be 
admitted to. 

Would the survivorship of Lord Palmerston’s diplomatic blunders, with all 
their consequences, be so desirable an acquisition, as to be worth encountering, 
with the certainty that every step was watched, every opening waited for, in the 
nope that the moment of an ebb-tide might be seized ; and another lease of Whig 
government be granted ? 

The only plan that seems to obviate these dangers, is that of such an union as 
should form a government too strong for any reaction to render weak ; and, at 
the same time, standing so well with the court, as to have nothing to fear from 
backstairs intrigue. 

The great ditficulty would be, to fix upon some basis which should not cover 
both parties with infamy. An essential point, consequently, must be, that the 
basis should be Conservative. On no neutral or via-media ground could the great 
constitutional party consent to enter. 

The only question is, whether the Whigs have not already so far become Con- 
servative as to render the remaining steps in their conversion comparatively ea- 
sy. We incline to think that this is the case. 

If we examine into the matters in dispute for these six or seven years past, 
we shall find that by far the greater proportion of them are already disposed of. 
| The Irish Tithe question is adjusted, on the Conservative her the Irish 
| Corporation Bill has passed, just in that state in which the Lords were ready to 
| pass it two years since. Nothing remains, save the Jrish Registration Bull ; 
and here, too, the ground of difference is actually nothing,—the law-officers of 
the crown having already, more than once, framed and brought into parliament 
a similar measure, parallel, in all its chief provisions, with Lord Stanley’s 
bill. 

Having themselves seen the expediency and necessity of some such measure, 
what can be more simple and easy than for the ministry to initiate, at the very 
commencement of the next session, an honest plan of this kind, and to pledge 
themselves to use all their efforts to pass it during the session? The only awk- 
wardness of such a proceeding is, that it involves another most important step 
—the coming toa breach with Daniel O’Connell. ‘ 

The Irish agitator has abundantly shewn, both in the last and in former ses- 
sions, that he is not at all inclined to concede this point. A just and honest Re- 
gistration-bill must necessarily cripple his power and influence, which has always 
rested on the basis of fraud and perjury, on the part of the peasants, and a pros- 
tituted absolution on the part of the priests. ‘To make him submit patiently to 
the amputation of so many joints of his tail, is really more than we ought to ex- 
pect. The government, then, purposing to do what is right in the matter of Irish 
registration, must at the same time contemplate a positive feud with O’Connell 
and his “ tail.” 

But this, politically (and not morally) speaking, would be suicide. To hazard 
the downright animosity of a party of thirty or forty Irish members,—the Con- 
servative opposition remained firm in their ranks,—is, obviously enough, to incur 
certain destruction. Such, in fact, was the prospect before the ministry in May 
last ; and in this view it was that they fought the battle of O'Connell, even at 
the cost of much self-reproach, and great upbraidings from their friends. 

But willthey again enter upon the same unjustifiable and clearly unsafe course? 
They found, last session, that the advocacy of positive wrong sorely crippled and 
weakened their power; that one friend deserted them on this day, another on 
that; while scores were only kept in their ranks by the most earnest supplica- 
tions. Will they renew the scenes of July 1840? One would think it scarce- 
ly possible for men to act so infatuated a part. But if their cooler judgment 
condemn this course, and they decide to retrace their steps, and to take the side 
of honesty and uprightness, then they have the certain prospect of O’Connell’s 
wrath ; and will they brave this without a previous good understanding with the 
Conservatives ? ' 

Let us suppose, however, that it was mutually agreed that justice should be 
done in this matter; and then we may ask, without much probability of a reply, 
What is there tefore us on which the two great parties can come into collision? 
Irish Tithes, Irish Corporations, English Schools, Irish Registration,—all being 
now arranged and laid by, where is the topic on which a serious difference can 
arise, and on which a party struggle can take place! We own that we can dis- 
cern none. But if this be the case, what can be more obvious than the tempta- 
tion that will exist on both sides of the House, to lay down their arms, and form 
one united administration. 

Such an administration would, of course, excite and meet with the fiercest 
wrath of the whole Radical, Chartist, and O'Connell party. These would pro- 
bably rally a body of about 150 members of the lower House ; who would form 
themselves into a Radical opposition. ‘There would be nothing fearful, startling, 
or unwholesome in this. There being a considerable Radical or democratic par- 
ty in the country, it would be but right,and rather desirable than otherwise, that 
that party should have representatives and its voice in parliament. , 

The new government would be essentially Conservative. It would consist, 
for the largest part, of men who have for years borne that name and fought un- 
der that banner. It would also embrace the second great party in parliament,— 
the men who have ever advocated reform, a safe and cautious reform ; but who 
do not fancy continual change; who do not wish “that the medicine of the 
commonwealth should be made its daily bread.” These would be willing to 
admit that all the great changes which they used to think desirable, both in the 
state and in the church, had been, within the last ten years, accomplished ; and 
all they would now require, would be an assurance that such further and minor 
modifications as time should indicate,should be readily and promptly conceded— 
a pledge which no reasonable Conservative could desire to withhold. 

We have here, then, selected the outline of a great change in our external 
politics. We have doneso without being at all “in the secret,” or consulting 
any one’s tastes or views but our own. We know not that any such scheme is 
in agitation ; on the contrary, we admit that cautious politicians would not be 
likely to open a question in September which needs net to be decided till the 
February after. We have argued, therefore, merely on a surface view of the 
case. Circumstances which are equally open to all the world, and on whieh 
every reader may easily form his own opinion, seem to point out the course we 
have described, as the most natural for things to take, having once been brought 
into their present position. 

Opposed to these expectations, however, are, Ist, “the Chapter of 
Accidents,” as men call it; meaning thereby, such unforeseen events 
as often turn up, and derange the wisest n and calculations ; 2d, the popolar 
hatred of Coalitions.” This last we desire not to lessen. In so far as it chief- 
ly rests upon and expresses a dislike of compromises of principle, we entirely 
approve of, and concur in it. But let it be observed, that the only coalition we 
have spoken of, as even possible, is a coalition to form a {Conservative govern- 
ment. ‘This, we believe, might be effected without deserving or receiving any 
very vehement opposition from the people. We are not aware that, beyond a 
few of their leaders, they have any such vehement attachment to particular per- 
sons, as to render them inimical to any particular list of names. So that the 
administration formed was distinctly understood to be a Conservative one, we 
should not calculate on their wrath being greatly excited, by any particular mix- 
ture of names. The only men personally unpopular on either side, that we are 
aware of, are my Iords Normanby and Palmerston, on the Whig side of the 
house, and Ellenborough on our own. 





a 
The Infancy of the Human Race.—It is worthy of observation, how singular 
the physical qualities of the earth, in the immediate vicinity of the regions 
where man was first ereated, were adapted for his infant necessities, and the 
means of the early and rapid increase of his race, both in the tents of the herds- 
men and the fields of the plain. To the north of the sunny slopes of Armenia, 
where profane not less than sacred history assigns the first appearance of the 
destined lords of the earth, extend the boundless grassy wilds of Tartary and 
Scythia, where not a tree was to be seen, nora range of impassable meuntains 
intervened, from the banks of the Danube to the frontiers of China ; and where 
mankind, multiplying with the herbage which grew beneath their feet and the 
herds which increased around them, found every possible facility for the raid ex- 
tension of their numbers in the shepherd state. At the foot of the same moun- 








tains, to the south, lay extended the noble plain of Mesopotamia, with gnatural 
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a og unparalleled in the world, furnishing the means of ample subsistence | saw in him a man whose wealth gave him a political influence, which was cal- 
under 


the prolific sun of Asia ; and teeming with a luxuriance of natural riches 
which in every age has excited the astonisliment of mankind, and which all the 
labour of subsequent ages has been unable to exhaust. Had either been awant- 
ing, the species must have perished in its cradle ; and the plain of Shinar not of- 
fered to his hand unbounded natural riches, the cities of the plain could never 
have arisen ; had the wilds of Tartary been as sterile as the rocks of Arabia, or 
as thickly wooded as the American forests, the shepherds of the hills could never 


have formed the fathers of mankind. But the boundless riches of the Babylo- 


nian fields gave birth even in the first ages to those stupendous cities, from whence 
the enterprise of commerce dispersed the human race in every direction through 
Central Asia ; while the uniform ae of the Scythian wilds spread before 
them a vast highway stored with food, by means of which they could penetrate 
with ease to the remotest extremities of the old world ; and where those coutt- 
less swarms of men have sprung from the unlaboured bounty of nature, who in 


every age have exercised so great an influence on the fortunes of mankind.— 


Alison’s Principles of Population. 


——a————— 
A NEWSPAPER EDITOR’S REMINISCENCES. 


LAFAYETTE, .LOUIS-PHILIPPE, AND LAFITTE—CASIMIR PERIER. 

During the whole of my editorial career in London, I made it a rule to take a 
month’s leave of absence every year; which period I passed generally in Paris, 
from the double motive of pleasure and information. A man who writes upon 
French politics should take an opportunity of mixing at least once a year with 
French politicians, and becoming acquainted with the nature of the fountain from 
which he is supplied by going to its head. Circumstances, rather than any poli- 
tical predilection, threw me into the society of the leading Liberals of that day, 
- ette, Benjamin Constant, Casimir Perier, Sebastiani, General Foy, Kératry, 
and Lafitte. 

My acquaintance with Lafayette commenced with a letter of introduction 
which I had received from a friend of his in London ; and I became acquainted 
with most of the others whom I have mentioned through him. Lafayette, when 
in Paris, gave a soirée every week at his house in the Rue d’Anjou St. Honoré, 
which was frequently attended by from two to three hundred persons of all coun- 
tries ; for, according to the French mode of conducting political sotreés, a per- 
son who has once been admitted may freely introduce his friend or friends at the 
next assembly. Lafayette was at this time an old man; but, by wearing a ju- 
venile wig, he contrived to give himself the appearance of being less aged than 
he really was. I do not know whether it was calculation or chance that brought 
together so many handsome females as graced the evening parties of the veteran 
republican : but no soirée in Paris, even amongst the élite of the aristocracy, 
could boast of so brilliant a display ; for here were seen elegant women of every 
country ; and to this circumstance, probably, it was owing that young politicians 
of the male sex were very numerous. In Lafayette himself there was little re- 
markable, except his perfect bonhomie. He did the honours of his salon with a 
republican simplicity, in which was a touch of the old school from which he had 
withdrawn ; and succeeded, almost without effort, in making his visitors pleased 
with him and his parties, although even the poor fare of Parisian soirees—weak 
tea and cakes, and eau sucree—were frequently wanting. The Duke de Bro- 
glie, then one of the editors of a French paper called the Globe, and his grand- 
son-in-law, Charles Remusat, were the lions of the literary coteries at these par- 
ties. Politics were discussed freely, even during the restoration ; and the go- 
yernment never thought it necessary to send spies, for plots, where there were 
so many ladies. The personal character of Lafayette also inspired respect ; and 
the Bourbons.of the elder branch had little apprehension of his putting himself 
at the head of any movement ; for he was considered as a harmless Utopian, who 
had made up his mind to endure what his reach of intelleet did not permit him 
tocure. English and Americans were always welcome at the house of Lafay- 
ette, and to them he was remarkably attentive. Indeed, I have seen him devot- 
ing a whole hour exclusively to conversation with an Englishman, when very in- 
fluential persens of his own country were endeavouring to fix his notice. La- 
fayette did not shine in conversation. He talked a great deal, and not much to 
the purpose ; but one did not weary in his society, for every thing he said indica- 
ted that it had its source in benevolence. He had a great respect for Bentham ; 


culated to create comparisons unfavourable to the parsimony of the new 
‘court. Lafitte was only parsimonious when, in the liquidation of his affairs, 
| parsimony became an act of probity. About three years ago, I paid hima visit 
\at his magnificeut chateau, which had been the palace of Charles X. when 
| Count d’Antois, and saw with delight how a good man, even although not of a 
very strong mind, could reconcile himself to misfortune. He had divided his 
| beautiful park into portions, which he had let out in building leases, converting 
it into a Ville de Villas, thus augmenting his capital for his creditors; and, in his 
splendid palace, his attendants were one man and one female servant, Madame 
Lafitte herself superintending all the arrangements of his little household. 
He assured me that all his expenditure was covered by a sum of four thousand 
francs per annum. The result of his economy and the sacrifice of his park, add- 
ed to some unexpectedly favourably circumstances in his liquidation, was the 
discharge of all his debts, and the possession of a fortune, which was still hand- 
some for a private gentleman, but which was mean in comparison with what it had 
been ; for M. Lafitte is supposed to have been at one time in the clear posses- 
' sion of nearly fifteen hundred thousand pounds sterling. He is again in busi- 
ness, as the head of abanking company ; but he does not take a very active 
part in the concern, as his head still rans upon politics, for which it is ill quali- 
fied. M. Lafitte is a thoroughly good man; but he never was, and never can 
be, a distinguished statesman. 
Casimir Perier was a man of a very different trempe from that of Lafitte or 
| Lafayette. Making proper allowances for the difference in the education and 
early pursuits of the two persons, there was a close resemblance of character in 
Canning and Casimir Perier. There was the same high order of ambition in 
each ; they had the same promptitude of decision, the same impetuosity in the 
mode of execution, and the same reliance upon their own conviction, and cen- 
tempt for the opinion of others, when they had once adopted a resolution on any 
of the great subjects which came within their grasp; generous in their pas- 
sions ; forgiving easily ; but never deterred by the influence of friends from 
carrying out their views ; whatever might be the infliction upon the men of an 
opposite party, or even upon those of their own party, they went boldly and re- 
solutely on. Both could be even elegant in their manners, but brusquerie was 
the striking characteristic of each. What Canning was to George lV., Perier 
was to the King of the French. They saw in the sovereign the chief of a 
nation, himself subject to its laws; and, in the formal respect to the office, fre- 
quently forgot the courtesy due tothe man. Both were afflicted by a dyspeptic 
malady, which rendered them irascible in spite of themselves ; and, in their 
positions of ministers, were by their respective sovereigns rather feared than 
loved. Neither of them had much personal vanity, unless men of superior 
minds, who know that they are right, and do not refuse the homage which is 
their due, can be called vain. Casimir Perier, like Canning, had the ambition 
torule alone. If they consulted their colleagues, it was because they were 
bound to do so by the forms of the constitution under which they held office ; 
but the act was with them one of form only. Perier, from the nature of his 
pursuits as a commercial man, set a high value upon the alliance with Eng- 
land. Canning had, or affected to have, a great desire to cultivate a close al- 
liance with France. Shortly before Perier became prime minister, he was en- 
deavouring to form a company, to be composed of English and Freneh capitalists 
in equal proportions, for the cultivation of the waste lands of Brittany; and, 
when in power, this was still a favourite idea with him, and he held out great 
advantages to emigrants from Scotland and Ireland, fora colonisation in Britta- 
ny on a large scale. Up to the hour of his death, Perier was actively engag- 
ed in what the French call industrie. He was the first man in France to esta- 
blish a manufactory of steam-engines, with the aid of English talent. He had 
an English partner in this undertaking ; and the major part of the workmen 
were English. ‘The speculation was on the whole, however, unsuccessful, and 
since his death it has been broken up. If he had lived, it is probable that he 
would have done great things for France in the way of improvement; for he 
was not a man to talk of measures, fer years, and never to execute them. 
His death, however, was regretted by few, for he had offended his own party by 
refusing to adopt their wild schemes of government, and the king could not have 








| nistration of affairs which he has since assumed ; and for which, to do him jus- 


and any one who brought a letter or a message from the English utilitarian, was | tice, he is, in the absence of another master-mind, so well qualified. Notwith- 
not only certain of being well received at the regular sotrees, but was also a | standing the difficulties with which Casimir Perier had to contend, there was a 
welcome morning visitor. Towards Talleyrand he had great dislike, although | vigour about his administration which we have not seen in any succeeding ca- 


he rarely ventured to give way to his feelings by speaking of that wily diploma- 
tist. The revolution of 1830 took Lafayette by surprise ; and it was with some 
difficulty that he was induced to take a partin the important events by which it 
was followed. His vanity and his benevolence, however, were both at work to 
impel him forward ; and to them it was owing that he made so prominent a tigure 
in the new and deceitful institutions of ‘regenerated France.” Whilst in the 
eye of the mass, however, he appeared as one of the originators of the new 
state of things, Lafayette was but the blind instrument of a faction ; and when 
his vanity had been wounded by the consciousness of his having been duped, he 
became almost furious against the individual whom he had assisted in placing on 
the throne. He carried his anger even to the point of laying aside the common 
decencies of etiquette towards the new court, with which hecame to an open 
rupture; and when, some time afterwards, Louis-Philippe endeavoured to win 


| binet—not even in that of M. Thiers; for although Thiers had all the energy 
| and all the ambition of Perier, he never could paralyse the personal government 
| of the king, which leaves little to his ministers except the mere execution of the 
| purposes of his own will.* 


General Foy, whvu has been consi‘ered at once the best orator and one of the 


been sorry to lose a minister who prevented his taking that lead in the admi- | 
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nor for keeping itup. They are equally savage with the special Council and 
the Governor on another subject, namely, the incorporation of the Cities of 
Quebec and Montreal, and the municipal powers of the city authorities to tax 
the inhabitants for the support of the Town Police, the paving and lighting the 
streets, and other necessary local purposes. This is exaggerated into the ty- 
ranny of the Stamp Act, and the arbitrary conduct of the British Parliament to 
the North American colonies previous to the war of independence. Now where- 
fore all this ridiculous pother? Chiefly, because, as in these unsettled times it 
is only common prudence to employ good and well known servants in setting up 
a new establishment, the ordmance authorizes the Governor to name the first 
municipality of the two cities, leaving the inhabitants the right to elect them 
annually afterwards. 

But the considerable sum required for the support of the Police is to be levied 
from the inhabitants, and this is where the shoe pinches. Yes, and it is no novel- 
ty—it pinched the citizens of London and they long refused to put it on, but 
were at length glad to wear it and soon found it very easy and comfortable. 
The citizens of Bristol refused to support a Town Police other than their couple 
of dozen of superannuated watchmen ; and not till the half of their city was 
burned, and they had paid in compensation to the losers about two hundred 
years salary of this valuable force, ‘‘ at one fell swoop,” did they consent. This 
was also the case on a smaller scale at Nottingham and Birmingham. In fact, 
from whatever cause it has arisen, the growing wickedness of the age, and the 
obliteration of the lines of mewm and tuum, or the march of intellect and the 
progress of liberality, or the abuse of the Press, or the revolt of the Barricades 
—the truth is, that every great city in England, I believe, has lately followed the 
example of London in establishing an effective though expensive Police ; and 
if the large towns of this continent have not generally done the same, it was not 
because they had not urgent need of it. 

I remember in Papineau’s time we could not put our noses outside the city 
ates here without being robbed, almost within hail of the sentries on the walls. 
Yow, such a thing never occurs; although the streets and suburbs are, in the 

absence of the Moon, as dark as Erebus. Fires, too, were then, in proportion 
to the population, nearly as frequent as in New York—at present they are very 
rare, and purely accidental, it is believed. ‘To have the streets lighted sppears 
absolutely necessary, for their present state is disgraceful to any town having 
pretensions to a civilized character; and I dare say, whatever grumbling there 
may be at present, experience of its advantages will teach the inhabitants to re- 
spect the Governor's enlightening policy. Moreover, it cannot be pleasant to 
possess any feelings in common with those industrious gentry in London who 
could do little business in their peculiar line, though ‘minions of the Moon,” 
when the gas lamps were introduced: and who abominated the “‘ gemmen in red 
waistcoats,” and abused Mr. Peel for taxing the citizens to support them and 
interfering with the liberty of the subject, fully as much as Mr. Lafooteine can 
vituperate Lord Durham or abuse the Police. 

It appears to my humble conception not a little unwise in these ticklish times 
for right-thinking people to speak ill of the Police and lament the money they 
cost. Their establishment appears to have been absolutely necessary when they 
were raised—it was generally called for by the well-affected, and of course de- 
precated by the seditious and evil-minded ; and it would appear to be but sorry 
policy to disband them during this, perhaps, temporary lull. Without any dis- 
respect to the two cities, it may be said that what the marines are in a ship 
where mutiny has lately prevailed, the Police are in Quebec and Montreal ;_put- 
ting the garrisons for the present out of the question. In the country they nip 
treason in the bud, arrest criminals, and protect property generally ; and in the 
towns, in addition, they keep the streets quiet, take care of drunken people, aid 
the numerous ship-masters In catching runaway sailors, prevent arson, and do 
fifty good things besides. Instead of blaining Lord Durham for raising this well 
conducted and necessary force, I think he conferred a signal benefit on the com- 
munity by the act. The wisdom, too, of decrying the whole body by those 
whose lives and properties they protect, for an occasional and rare impropriety 
of an individual, is on a par with the simplicity of a farmer who would hang his 
mastiffs whose zeal had frightened away the thieves but disturbed the rest of 
| some sick member of the family. 

In some respects it is, perhaps, desirable that Mr. Lafontaine, et hoc genus 
| omne, should now show themselves in their true colours. Yet, I cannot help 
| thinking their course is impolitic with relation to their prime object of obtaining 
| a majority in the united House of Assembly. I know some of the leading Re- 
formers above, and suspect they will shy—like Mr. Howe of Halifax, at the 
| treasonable overtures of Papineau—wheun they see this fierce and open avowal of 
‘hatred to monarchy and unveiled disloyalty, to England ;—and the sight of candi- 
dates, too, now coming forward unblushingly, who were deeply implicated in the 
late rebellion—and one or two for whose apprehension as traitors £500 reward 
was offered and paid—will be a little too strong for their. stomach. All of the 











most honest men in France, was indeed a person of extraordinary qualities. I | U pper Canada Reformers of English blood rose against the treason of Macken- 
| never knew a more ardent man in private society, or one more deeply imbued | zi¢ as one man ; and his subsequent career, and that of Papineau, (who is now 

with pure feelings of philosophy. His countenance was open and intelligent ; | one of the chief agents in raising the war cry against England in Paris) with 
and his organization, to speak phrenologically, perfect. He had what phrenolo- | the frontier crimes, have not weakened these honourable feelings. They may 
| gists call an equal head, all the organs being nicely counterbalanced, and his talk peevishly about the Clergy Reserves and adominant Church, and mystify 
| large benevolence finely controlled by the animal and intellectual faculties. So | themselves on the question of Responsible Government ; but I can assure Mr. 
| fine was the organization of Foy, that the cast of his head is placed on the desk Lafontaine that to ingratiate himself with them, he must stoop to simulate re- 
of the President ofthe Phrenological Society of Paris, as the model of human | opty ———- as a British subject a little better, and put his democracy 

is pocket. 


him back, he told the courtier, who was sent to him with a friendly message, to | perfection. 
take back the following: “II n’y a riew de commun entre nous deux.” On ano- | is not always the case with those casts upon which phrenological lectures are 
ther occasion, when aware that it was intended to send hima formal invitation to | given. Evenin France, where it is so difficult for party men to escape censure, 
dine at the Tuileries, he desired his servants, if any person should bring a letter | the integrity of Foy was almost universally acknowledged and respected. It has 
from the court, to say that he was out of town, and would not return for a fort- | been said that he was the enemy of the English ; but this was a false charge. 
night.“ I thought at one time,” said Lafayette to me, “ of sending back the | Foy was not one of those men who consider that virtue is the growth of any 
letter, if I should receive it, unopened ; but I was unwilling to give the king an | particular soil: and some of his most intimate friends were Englishmen. I can 
advantage over me by a breach of politeness, and therefore resolved to resort | assert, from my own knowledge, that his English visitors were more numerous 
toa fiction.” Louis-Philippe, whether from good feeling or policy, I do not pre-} than those of any other country except his own, and that they always quitted 
tend to say—although, from the absence of all attention during the last illness | him delighted with the reception which they had experienced. Bentham was a 
of Lafayette, when his aid was no longer necessary, the latter might be inferred | great admirer of Foy. I never returned from Paris with a messare to him from 
—frequently attempted to soften the obdurate heart of the old republican; but | the general, that I did not go immediately to the old philosopher, for I knew how 
his reply was always, ‘‘ Qu’il jouisse de son tréne et moi de ma conscience.”’ , happy he would be to see me on such an occasion. Napoleon, although he re- 
The great error of Lafayette was supposing that republican institutions, such as | spected Foy, did not love him, for they were of different natures. The charac- 
he had seen in America, were compatible with monarchy. The error of Louis- | ter of Foy was a mixture of the lion and the lamb. Napoleon had less of the 
Philippe was in making republicanism a mere stepping-stone to the return of old | lion than the tiger, and was lamblike only by starts. 
monarchy. Now that Lafayette is dead, and the voice of party, as regards the| M. de Kératry, now a peer of France, was, at the period of my acquaintance 
circumstances of his times and the motives by which he was actuated, no longer | with him, one of the leading members of the opposition in the Chamber of De- 
opposes itself to the expression of sincere convictions, impartial men, who knew | puties. He did not shine much as an orator, but his printed speeches read well. 
and esteemed him as an individual, admit that his character was patriarchal as to | [ merely allude to this gentleman for the purpose of giving English readers an 
the benevolence of his views, but that he was destitute of the power to distin- | idea of the vanity of public men in France. My visits to M. de Kératry were 
guish between theory and practice—that, judging of the mass by himself, he | generally paid at an early hour of the morning, when I was almost certain to find 
still thought republicanism, in a nation of excited spirits like France,practicable ; | him in his bedroom, preparing his own coffee in an earthan pipkin before the fire 
but was entirely deficient in those qualities of a master-mind which can some- | which consisted of some two or three bits of wood, and with a bellows endea- 


times direct the storm of evil passions to the accomplishment of a good object. 
Lafayette was a brave man, but no tactician; and with the contempt which re- 


publicans profess for old institutions, his vanity laid him open to those who re- | 


vere them. If the republicans would have continued to flatter him, he would not 
have embraced what he called limited monarchy; and if republicanism had 
been successful, he would have cut a still more sorry figure than he did in limited 
monarchy. 

The history of the schism of the King of the French and M. Lafitte resem- 
bles very much that of Lafayette. Latitte, however, never was a republican, 
in the proper sense of the term. His day-dream was republican monarchy. 
Vain and honest, like Lafayetze, he thought himself equal to the direction of 
public affairs ; and, judging of others by his owa rectitude of purpose, he im- 
agined that it would not be difficult to find honest colleagues to direct the mass, 
and that the mass would readily fall into their notions. The short rule of M. 
Lafitte was sufficient to convice the public that he did not possess the necessary 
talents for government, and to prove to him that able men are more corrupt than 
he had considered them to be. When his pecuniary misfortunes arrived, and he 
gave in his resignation as minister, it was generally supposed that they alone led 
to this decision, They had, prcbably, a great eflect in inducing him to take 
this step, for he must have felt that an insolvent banker was not a fit person 
to be premier, whatever might be the purity of his intentions ; but he does not 
attempt to conceal that he was disgusted at the change which had taken place, 
from Louis Philippe, the citizen-king, walking about the streets of Paris with 
his umbrella under his arm, and hunting after popularity among all classes, to 
Louis-Philippe the despiser of popularity, and searching to strengthen his 
power by an alliance with the old monarchies of Europe. His quarrel with the 
king was, if possible, more open than that of Lafayette; and he had an addition- 
al motive for anger, in the contempt of his talents which Louis-Philippe did not 
attempt to conceal, andthe little sympathy which was shewn to him in his cala- 


mity. No two men ever differed more in character than Louis-Philippe and 
Lafitte. The former carries prudence to an excess, and is exceedingly reserved 


in his manner of expressing himself; the latter, although of the most simple 
habits as regards his own personal enjoyments, was generous to prodigality in 
the distribution of his wealth amongst othe:s. When in prosperity his cha- 
teau at Maisons Lafitte was a sort of open house; and parties were given 
there weekly to several hundred persons. Honest tradesmen of every des- 
cription, when behindhand in money matters, found no difficulty in obtaining 
Joans from him, even without interest ; and to the poor he was a friend and 
a benefactor. Under Napoleon such liberality was appreciated as it deserved 
to be ; for Napoleon, with all his faults, was an admirer of generosity in the 
wealthy, ani held parsimonious men in aversion. Under the restoration also, 
Lafitte, in spte of his politics, was respected ; for the distribution of his wealth 
was in chanrds which tended to increase the coinforts of those who are turbu- 
lent when thei condition becomes uneasy. But the new order of things only 


vouring to rouse just sufficient fiame to make his coffee boil. Ashe knew that 
I saw at least one morning papef before I called, he never fuiled, if he had spo- 
ken on the preceding night, to ask me if I had seen his speech ; and on my re- 
plying in the affirmative, would frequently say, ‘* Eh, bien, n’est ce pas beau [” 
Such vanity as this in an English member of parliament would be thought dis- 
gusting, but in France it is quite conventional ; and although, judging by the 
English standard, it is vanity, still we must not, as in England, take it always as 
indicative of a weak mind. At any rate, M. de Kératry was vain of his own 
child. He was not, like a member of the House of Commons of my acquain- 
tance, who neverdelivered a speech that had not been written for him in the 
morning, so that he might learn it in the course of the day, and who ran about 
on the following day to the editors of the evening papers to request them to in- 
sert ‘my speech.” This gentieman would before the day was out, really think 
the speech was his own; and I have known him, even in the presence of the 
writer of it, ask a little circle of politicians whether they did not think he ‘had 
‘given it to the ministers well home.” With our English ideas of propriety, 
there is hothing so offensive, or detracting so much from our admiration of pub- 
lic men, as any display that they make of vanity, What would be considered 
vain in England is not, however, considered so in France. Phrenologists say 
that vanity 1s the bosse par excellence of the French. If this be true, the mode 


in which it is estimated there must be very different from that in which it would | 


be viewed in another country. A general defect cannot excite any great degree 
of disgust as an individual vice. Ina part of Switzerland where wens are very 
prevalent, they are almost considered ornamental ; and a story is told of a very 
handsome young woman at Sion, who would have been regarded as perfect by 
the good people of the district if she had not been without a wen. In alluding 


The acts of his life were in harmony with his organization, which | 1" 


The late visit of the Governor General appears to have done much good in 
the Lower Provinces, and his answer to the Halifax Address is quite a model 
for such documents, and contains a lappy and effective hit at the impracticable 
delusion of the day—Colonial Responsible Goverament—so much talked of last 
year, but now, like any other “base fabric of vision,” fast fading away. His 
enthusiastic reception every where—particularly in New Brunswick—appears to 
have touched hin deeply, and to have dissipated any shades of doubt—if any 
lurked in his mind—of true English feeling in these quarters. Though impeded 
by a somewhat delicate cunstitution and infirm health, the Governor spares no 
personal exertions to see with his own eyes the actual condition of these 
magnificent Colonies, in their whole length and breadth; and at this moment is 
probably better acquainted with their wants, capabilities, general character, 
population, and local statistics, after his te» or eleven months residence here, 
than any preceding Governor after half as many years. Moreover, he is a very 
clever man, of lucid understanding, extensive information, and methodized ha- 
bits of business; and certainly if any individual can restore to peace and order 
the chaotic mass of public affairs he met here on his arrival, Mr. Poulett Thomson 
isthe man. Many motives combine in stimulating him to complete his great 
work, and in supporting him under the enormous mental ard bodily fatigue it 
If he succeed, the applause of the British nation will be his deserved 
meed ; and the gratitude of British America, the high approbation of his Sove- 
reign, a Peerage, and the purest fame await him. 

Yet as “amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis amica veritas,” is my 
motto, and shades must be found in all portraits. 1 humbly think the Go- 
vernor General has committed a few considerable mistakes, if not grave faults, 
during his interesting administration, and it iscertainly with no bad feeling that 
they are here adverted to. Indiscriminating praise is valueless, because it can 
never be deserved. He began well, but there was a want of frankness, it is 
said, during his negociations with the Reformers at Toronto last winter, and too 
much finesse. I fear he did to a certain extest, 
keep the word of promise to their ear, 

And break it to their hope’’-—— 
hooking and playing them with the gilded and captivating Fly of Responsible 
Government, as a fisher plays his salmon, and landing them in the mud at last. 
He has been shewing too much temper in some of his late despatches, and I 
suspect did not put Lord John Russell quite au fait respecting the repugnance 
that arose amongst the Lower Canadians to the Re-union, when the bill was 
published. He also gave their clergy a hard hit, and with an unstatesman-like 
hand which they did not deserve. ‘To be sure he must have believed that this 
and similar communications were strictly confidential. 

It does appear unwise enough to publish similar Important despatches, almost 
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on the instant, for Hume and Roebuck to copy and transmit to the disaffected in 
the Colones from whence they come. If this useless and inconvenient prac- 
t'ce continues, or Governors must henceforth necessarily confine their despatches 
to bare facts, and not hazard any comment on their bearings or consequences, 
however indispensable this may be. I presume that this is a piece of the 





to the early hour at which I visited M. de Keratry, I may state that early rising | 


is very general with public men in Patis. 


Many of the ministers are at work 
before eight o'clock in the morning, 


g. and by twelve o'clock they have forwarded 
all the business of the day ; and whilst your Melbournes and Palmerstons are 
sipping their chocolate, and reading the fashionable. gossip of the Post or the 
fulminating leaders of the Times, the members of the French cabinet are 
drawing on their gloves, after a hard morning's labour, to proceed to the Cham- 
bera. 

me This was written before the return to office of M. Thiers in 1840. Ilis position is now 
changed 


——— 
CANADIAN POLITICS. 
To the Editor of the Allion.—[ Continued] 
Quebec, September 16, 1840 
In his address Mr. Lafontaine speaks of a Police ‘repulsive to, and abhorred 


by all,” and he and his friends inveigh with great bitterness against Lord Dur- | 





ham for establishing this most effective and useful force, and the present gover- } 
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ultra-liberalism of the present day, the evil effect of which will soon cure it- 
self 

The three suspended Judges of Lower Canada, have been lately restored to 
the discharge of their functions ; their former official conduct having been attri- 
buted to error, [ am informed, not malus animus. The British party look on this 
proceeding with an evil eye; whilst the French-Canadians view their resumption 
of office as matter of right, and many as cause of triumph. Their suspension 


| was certainly necessary to prevent serious public embarrassment at a critical 


time, and to vindicate the administration, whose authority their judicial acts de- 
stroyed. But, as anexplanatory statute in the British Parliament, to clear up 
doubts as to the meaning of the Act to which their decision referred, was found 
necessary, the plain inference is, that they might have misunderstood it with no 
evil intention. Besides, a judicial decision is a very sacred thing, and without 
the strongest proof may not be ascribed to corrupt motives Their error, there- 
fore, was not of such a nature as to call for more than temporary suspension ; 
and their restoration appears just and proper, and even morally necessary I hope 
if I should ever have the honour of appearing before their Worships, they will 
not lay a heavy hand on me for the freedom of these remarks. 

We had an imposing display of patriotic and generous feeling at the great 
Brock Meeting, on Queenston Heights the other day. The brutality that occa- 
sioned it, will have consequences very different from what the perpetrators dream- 
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ed of ; for a far more tasteful and enduring Monument to the high-minded Sa- 
viour of the Province will replace the pregent shattered Pillar. But this is not 
all. Moral results of the greatest importdnce, have already been produced by 
the} long series of aggravated and unpunished atrocity ou the borders, of which 
this was the climax. Whatever latent fondness for republican institutions, or 
reverence for the United States, existed amongst the Canadians of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, have been utterly extinguished. ‘Those who have committed these enor- 
mities, their abettors in the States, and the sympathizers generally, have been 
blindly playing our game and making democracy stink in the nostrils of our peo- 
ple. Indeed, tenfold strength has been thus given to the tie that binds British 
America to the Empire by the events of the last three years—and mainly the 
aggressions and horrors on the Canadian frontier 

No man can have a more singere respect for the Great Republic in her palmy 
days, when Washington set the pacha of all that was great and good, than 
your correspondent ; or even now, or more strongly deprecate an unnatural con- 
flict between her and Great Britain. Yet in truth he almost begins to despair 
when he sees the many unsettled questions between the two countries, and 
the sad state of mutual feelings on these frontiers. Why, we have actually in 
the middle of the 19th century, after five hundred years of advancing civiliza- 
tion, a retrogression to the border barbarities between England and Scotland, 
of the 14th or 15th, with this deeper shade, that cattle are now burned instead 
of ‘ lifted’””—the crime is all on one side, and the criminal never punished. For- 
merly the Warden of the Marches would hang up a marauder of his own nation 
over his own door—or a monarch seize a chief ‘‘Reiver,” and execute him on 
the port-cullis of his castle. But now the homicides and incendiaries are 
very seldom apprehended ; and when any are seized they uniformly escape. This 
is an intolerable state of things; for besides the individual distress and alarm— 
the strife and evil passions—the outrage of all law—and the national scandal on 
the guilty side—there is the constant and imminent risk that the peace of the two 
great countries may be irrecoverably compromised by a retaliation which must 
sooner or later take place.—[ 70 be Concluded. ]} Mites. 


ES 
PRESENTATION OF COLOURS TO THE STEAMSHIP ACADIA. 


Halifax, October 17. 

About half past 7 o’clock, P. M., the Committee appointed by the subscribers 
for the purchase of aset of Colours for the Acadia, and a number of other 
gentlemen of the Nova Scotia society, together with the President, (as chair- 
man of the committee) proceeded from Dalhousie College to Messrs. Cunard’s 
wharf, and were introduced by Captain Miller into the large saloon of the Aca- 
dia, where they were soon after joined by the Honorable Samuel Cunard, ac- 
companied by a number of his personal friends. The five silk colours, (which 
had, during the afternoon, been displayed from the windows of Dalhousie Col- 
lege, and were greatly admired for their richness and elegance by the crowds 
who went to see them) comprising the national flag of England and of the United 
States, Mr. Cunard’s private signal, an Ensign, and a blue burgee with the let- 
ters Acap1a, conspicuously worked on silk in the richest manner, and surround- 
ed with a wreath resembling Mayflowers, (Nova Scotia's emblem) were deposit- 
ed on the table. 

The Chairman of the Committee, (Honorable J. Leander Starr) then rose and 
addressed Mr. Cunard as follows :—‘ I am happy, Sir, in having the pleasing 
duty assigned me, of presenting to you on behalf of a number of Novascotians, 
a suite of signals for the use of this fine ship. It is with pride and satisfaction 
that I express the warmest wishes of the subscribers to this gift, towards your- 
self, and Captain Miller, the worthy commander of the Acadia. I will not oc- 
cupy time so valuable as the present, connected with this mighty enterprise, 
which we are met here to commend and admire, by anything like a formal 
speech : but I must be allowed to remark, that the daughters of Nova Scotia, 
desirous of evincing on their part their admiration of the services you have con- 
ferred on their country, by direct steam communication with our father-land, 
have made and embroidered the magnificent (for such they are) colours which 
lie before us. If it be not invidious to select names, where so much credit is 
due to many, I would pay that tribute (so justly due to them, in mentioning the 
names of Mrs. William Donaldson, and Mrs. Mackintosh, whose assistance and 
skill have been conspicuous in preparing this gift for your acceptance. 

I now, Sir, beg to read to you the address of the subscribers, prepared by 
the Committee : 

TO THE HONOURABLE SAMUEI. CUNARD. &c. &c. &c. 

Sir, Several members of the Nova Scotia Philanthropic Society,prompted by an 
ardent wish to offer some appropriate testimonial of their admiration of the noble 
enterprise which you have so successfully established, in the line of steam commu- 
nication now connecting so intimately the capital of this colony with our beloved 
mother couutry ; and to express the manner in which we estimate the manifold ad 
vantages to our Province,and the general advancement of Nova Scotia,by the fre- 
quent and rapid communication, not only with Great Britain, but also with the 
United States, and onr sister colonies,—we have obtained a suite of Colours, 
(including all the usual signals used on board of Atlantic steam ships) which we 
now beg leave to present to you, to be appropriated to the sole use of the steam 
ship “‘ Acadia,” a name highly gratifying to us as Nova Scotians. 

In offering this gift, we beg you to convey to Captain Miller, (the highly po- 
pular commander of the “ Acadia,”) our best wishes forthe success and pros- 
perity of that fine ship, and every happiness to the Commanders, Officers, and 
Crew. 

To yourself, we heartily pray for that reward which your bold and gigantic 
speculation so richly merits ; and that your name may be handed down to suc- 
cessive generations in this Province, revered and beloved as the greatest bene- 
factor Nova Scotia has ever possessed among her sons—a distinction which, 
proudly, we conceive you are well entitled to bear. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient and humble servants, 

(In behalf of the subscribers) 

J. Leander Starr, R. Richardson, C. H. Belcher, Chas. Keefler, Wm. Cald- 
well, R. M. Barratt, Benjamin Wier, Joseph Bennett, Gasper Roast, Wm. B. 
Stephenson, John Trider, jun., and John Northup. 

Halifax, N. S., Oct. 15th, 1840. 

The Colours were then handed by the Chairman to Captain Miller. The ad- 
dress having been presented, Mr. Cunard read the following reply, accompanied 
by a few words to gentlemen around him, expressive of the deep sense of the 
kindness felt towards him : 

Halifax, 15th Oct., 1840. 

Gentlemen,—I accept with pride as well as pleasure, the Silken Colors which 
the Nova Scotia Philanthropic Society, have just done me the honor to present, 
for the “ Acadia ;"” a name which cannot but be dear to every Nova Scotian. 

I will most cheerfully convey to Capt. Miller, (with whom I have been long 
acquainted, and who deservedly merits the popularity which he possesses) the 
officers, and crew of the Acadia, the kind wishes which you have expressed for 
their welfare and prosperity—for myself I cannot sufficiently thank you for the 
many acts of kindness which I have received from you, and I accept these Co- 
lors as another proof of your liberality and of the sincere interest which you take 
in the success of my undertaking. Long may they proudly brave, not the Bat- 
tle, but the Breeze. ; : 

I remain, with sincere regard, your fellow townsman, S. Cunarp. 


To the Honorable J. L. Starr, President, and Members of Philanthropic So- 
ciety.— Morning Post. 


———— 

Later from Canton—The ship Delhi, Capt. Crocker, left Whampoa on the 
3d, and Anjier on the 27th July. On the 7th of July, he spoke a British War 
steamer bound for Canton who informed him that the British expeditionary fleet 
would probably reach Macao in seven or eight days, and that the fleet had 11000 
troops on board. 
Married, at Brooklyn, L. I. 
pan, Rev. George Duffie 
@1 A. Willoughby. 





on Thursday evening 22d inst., by the Rev. Professor Tap- 
ld, Jr., to Anna Augusta Willoughby, eldest daughter of Samu- 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1840. 

We have given insertion to an article from Frazer’s Magazine, on a subject 
that has been touched on of late in several British journals. This subject is no- 
thing more or less than a supposed contemplated coalition between certain lead- 
ers of the two great parties of Whigs and Tories,—between, for instance, Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord Stanley, and Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell. 
We confess we did not give much heed to sucha report, until we saw it discus- 
sed in such journals as we now quote from. Fraser's Magazine has ever been 
remarkable for the stausch Conservatism of its Opinions, being edited by Dr. 
Maginn of the Standard,a paper that no one suspects of truckling or in any way 
swerving from the great principles which it advocates. An article of this kind 
could not appear in Fraser's Magazine without the knowledge of Dr. Maginn,and 
the circumstance of its being there, we say, is evidence that the report is not 
altogether without foundation. 

With respect to the propriety or advantage of such a coalition to the great 
Conservative party, we are not, at present,—when the terms and conditions of 
such a compact are unknown to us—prepared to give an opinion. To the whigs 
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it would be most advantageous, as the conservative support they would. receive 
by such an alliance, would yet preserve them as a distinct political body in the 
State—for it is not to be supposed that either party by such a combination would 
lose its identity. Jt would not be a fusion of the two parties into ene, but a tem- 
porary union of them to meet the present exigencies of public affairs. Such a 
union we have just said would be advantageous to the Whigs, who have by their 
temporizing policy lost many of their best supporters ; some having gone over 
to the Radicals, others having joined the Conservatives. Lord Stanley, Sir 
James Graham, Sir Francis Burdett, and others, are among the latter. In fact, 
indications have not been wanting of the decay of the party, or at any rate of its 
diminution by the absorbing properties of the two opposing parties. The favor 
and influence of the court have alone preserved them for the last two years. Un- 
der such a state of things it is not surprising that Lord John Russell should 
show a willingness to reinforce himself from the more moderate of the tories,es- 
pecially as such a junction can be made with much less difficulty than at any for- 
mer period, since many of the questions on which the two parties would differ 
—as the Corporation Bill, Irish Church Bill, &c., are now happily settled. 

It is said, however, in other quarters, that Lord John Russell does not contem- 
plate an actual coalition of parties, but seeks merely the support of some of the 
influential tory families—the Dukes of Beaufort and Buceleugh are mentioned 
as having promised him their adhesion—by which means he hopes to add to his 
majorities in the House of Commons and enable himself to carry on the govern- 
ment with more vigour. This might appear probable but for the recent declara- 
tion of hostilities against O'Connell by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as de- 
ecribed in our last. After that declaration from the vice-regal mouth it can hardly 
be expected that the treaty between the whigs and the great Agitator can con- 
tinue. The “Lichfield House Compact” then may be regarded as broken and 
the cabinet released from the trammels it there unwisely and ignominiously im- 
posed upon itself. That something is in contemplation we verily believe, or 
Ministers would not have ventured upon a rupture with the Irish leader; but 
whether it be a coalition between the leaders of the two parties, or a mere de- 
fection of a few of the tory families we cannot at present determine. If it be 
a defection of the tories, the defection must be on a more extensive scale than 
can be believed, because in splitting with O'Connell, the Ministers lose some forty 
or fifty votes which he influences,to compensate for which would require a great- 
erarray of tory recreants than we have yet seen named. 

As soon as Mr. O'Connell has thundered forth his reply to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, we shall probably be in a position to form some more definite opinion on the 
subject. 

We resume the letter of our esteemed correspondent Mives on the affairs of 
Canada, which was interrupted last week by the arrival of important news from 





the old world. 

Every account from Canada indicates the importance of the approaching 
union ; and it is to be lamented that so little confidence is felt in the success of 
the “experiment.” Still it is the duty of every well disposed subject to contri- 
bute his mite towards the successful operation of the new system. As regards 
that system we have never changed our opinion, and we should be sorry if, in 
urging loyal men to give the “ experiment” a fair trial, it should be construed 
into an abandonment of former sentiments. The marriage has taken place, and 
an ill-assorted match it is, but it is perhaps better that the parties should endea- 
vour to live together than to seek for a premature divorce. The great casualty 
to be apprehended is a disaffected majority in the Assembly, to prevent which 
every effort must be made by the loyalists. By the term loyalist we mean, in 
this case, all those who are in favour of a permanent connexion between the co- 
lony and the mother country. A Canadian conservative is a man of this class, 
and although he may differ with conservatives at home on matters relating to 
the established institutions of Great Britain, yet he may be a good and loya) 
subject in Canada, and a person who, in the absence of a real conservative candi- 


-date, we might vote for. The minor parties we think will be sunk into the two 


great divisions of Separationists and anti-Separationists, and although few will 
have the hardihood to avow themselves of the former class, yet the characiers 
of all who present themselves as candidates can be easily understood. With pro- 
per circumspection we do not think that any wolves will find their way into the 
House, in sheep’s clothing. Wolves there will undoubtedly be, but not in dis- 
guise, as some may apprehend. 

There is one test by which a candidate may be safely tried, viz., Is he the ad- 
vocate of the system of ‘‘ responsible government,” as that system is understood 
in its full latitude? If so, he is not a man to be trusted, and no true conserva- 
tive should vote for him. By “ Responsible government,” as by such persons 
construed, is meant a transfer of the responsibility of the Governor and Council 
tothe House of Assembly! The very designation ofthe party implies this. If 
the Parliament were restored to Ireland, Mr. O’Connell would demand the same 
sort of responsibility on the part of the Lord Lieutenant, and repeal would end in 
separation or a bloody civil war, the evils of which no man can calculate. A man 
or a set of men can be responsible to those only who give them authority; and 
any attempt to divert the course of such responsibility is an absurdity in the first 
place, and in the next, it is illegal, unusual, and unconstitutional—constituting 
a dangerous infringement of the prerogatives of the Crown,and sapping the foun- 
dation of the monarchy. 

The discovery of anefficient preventive of Dry Rot in Timber has long been 
adesideratum in the civilized world, and numerous experiments more or less useful 
have beentried. That of Mr. Kyan, however, seems to be by far the most con- 





sistent with chemical principles, and to have obtained the approbation of the 
greatest number among those best qualified to judge. Weare induced to en- 
large a little on this subject at present—not for the purpose of vindicating its 
claims to public attention, nor for that of giving information as of a subject new 
to readers, for Kyanizing of Timber is too well known to all who are conver- 
sant with maritime affairs, civil engineering, or practical architecture, to need 
any advocacy like ours, but—simply because at this juncture Mr. Falkner, who 
is connected with the original Patentee, is at present on this side of the Atlantic, 
and is engaged in forwarding the success and the application of this valuable 
discovery. What we have to say therefore will consist of reminiscences from 
the observations and testimonials of others, and not of anything new in the 
case. 

It will be well remembered that Dr. Birkbeck, Dr. Dickson, Professor Fara- 
day, and other luminaries in physical science, have lectured hereon, and after 
carefully investigating cases, and trying experiments, have delivered unqualified 
opinions in favor of the process brought forward by Mr. Kyan ; to these we may 
add the attestations of numerous ship-builders, engineers, architects, and 
officers of navy yards, to whom the subject was of all-engrossing interest, 
and whose given opinions involved so materially their professional and official re- 
putation. in all these cases the success of the Kyan applieation has been com- 
plete, manifest, and lasting ; the process itself has now been before the world 
so many years that it may fairly be considered as permanently tested, and it now 
only remains to encourage into ordinary use a discovery so evidently important 
in all cases where the application of timber is essential. 

Although the instances of such application are innumerable, yet there are par- 
ticular branches in which it more peculiarly behoves those who are engaged, to 
keep this valuable discovery in view; these are, on the building of ships, the 
construction of docks, wharfs and warehouses, the erection of buildings on a 
It must be well kept 
in recollection what a length of time necessarily elapses between the purchase 


large scale, and the laying down of sleepers for railroads 


of the timber and its application to the purposes for which it is intended. That, 
for ship-building, in particular is remarkable: it amounts frequently to several 
years, and the very interest of the money is an item of no small account in com 
merce ; but we may add to this the consideration that, after all this delay the sea- 
soning is not to be depended upon, that disease and mortality have in all pro- 
bability been carrying on their ravages during the whole time, and that for prac- 
tical purposes the timber is in reality perhaps worse than when it was first ex- 
posed to the seasoning. Besides which it is well known that daring the process 
of seasoning there is an immense absolute loss of lumber. 

By the use of Kyan’s patent not only s this loss avoided, but the time occu- 
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pied in seasoning is lessened by more than a third ; anda farther considerable saving 
takes place, for itis no longer necessary to remove the Sap-wood, that being com- 
pletely preserved and rendered as serviceable as the other parts of the timber. 
With regard to the old system, if our limits would permit the details we could 
show the startling facts of numerous ships of the line, the building of which, 
with the previous seasoning of the timber, had consumed years, brought back 
into dock in a comparatively short time to undergo thorough repair at immense 
expense, whereas those in which the Ky>nized timber has been used continue 
for years fresh, strong , and efficient. 

In an immense continent like this, in all parts abounding in timber, and in 
many but ill supplied with stone, marble, or brick, it is of paramount importance 
tu be able to make the material, which is most available, permanently valuable. 
This, we conceive, will be best effected by means of the process upon which we 
are now remarking, and to which while we would invite the serious attention of 
all who are engaged in public or other works of magnitude, it is no less need- 
ful for private individuals to consider its advantages. From astatistical account 
before us we perceive that no fewer than eighteen of the English Railroad 
companies have adopted the Kyan patent, those companies being among the 
most important in their lines, both for length and extent of business. 

Mr. Falkner is at present in Canada, we believe at Coburg, at present, and 
we understand that he is ready to contract with either public bodies or indivi- 
duals for the use of this very valuable patent. 














From Nova Scotia we learn that three of the persons named in a former num- 
ber have been called tu the Executive Council viz., Mr. J. B. Uniacke, Mr. 
Archibald, Speaker of the House of Assembly ; and Mr. Joseph Howe, the leader 
of the opposition and the staunch advocate of Lord Durham’s “ responsible 
government” system. Lord John Russell in one of his circular despatches threw 
the system overboard ; so did Lord Sydenham in his reply to the Halifax Ad 
dress, yet we find the great promoter of the system in Nova Scotia elevated to 
the only situation where he can have the opportunity of carrying his theory into 
practice ! _ 

By the last Coburg Star we learn that Mr. Parker, a conservative, intends to 
offer himself as a candidate for Bytown in opposition to Mr. Derbyshire. We 
thought the course was entirely clear, when speaking of this subject last week. 





The arrival of the President Steam Ship compelled us to postpone last week 
our report of proceedings at the St. George’s Cricket Club Dinner, and at the 
present moment our memoranda are mislaid: this we fear will disable us from 
doing justice to the toasts, sentiments, and speeches that were made upon the 
occasion. But we can neither refrain nor delay to make our Canadian readers 
acquainted with the heartfelt warmth with which the “‘ Toronto Club of Crick- 
eters” was introduced and drank. The dinner, one of the best that was ever 
eaten by a select party of fifty, was given at the Battery Hotel, and Mr. 
Pettit, the respected proprietor there, fairly evinced his capabilities to give ele- 
gant and sumptuous entertainment to a social party. Among the toasts was the 
above ; and when it was proposed, the speaker, Mr. Downing, prefaced it by a 
brief but graphic description of the trip to Toronto, and the early disappoint- 
ments upon finding that they had been duped into the journey by the arts of an 
unprincipled miscreant ; he then, in glowing language expatiated on the many 
determination of the Torontians to give the disappointed strangers a friendly tri- 
al of skill, spoke in terms of eulogy of their frank and honest admiration of the 
St. George's club, at any good point made by them inthe play, and he warmed 


into a full flow of eloquence when he expressed the feelings of himself and 
companions on partaking of their liberal and kind hospitality. In all this the 
speaker met with correspondent responses from his hearers, and the toast toge- 
ther with the wish to reciprocate the kindness of the Toronto gentlemen, was 
uttered with most unqualified enthusiasm. The remainder of the standing and 
other toasts were replete with loyalty and good feeling. Thus ended the season 
of Cricket for 1840, of the St. George’s Cricket Club ; with the strongest desire 
to resume operations early in the following spring, and to prepare themselves 
for their kind and friendly antagonists in Canada. 





Mr. Braham’s Concert.—On Wednesday evening this greatly celebrated vo- 
calist made his first appearance before an American audience, at the Tabernacle, 
Broadway, and gave a concert of sacred music, assisted by Mrs. Loder, and Mr. 
and Mrs Horn. Dr. Hodges presiding at the organ. It is altogether amazing 
how this aged man—for aged he is although he does not look so—has retained in 
its strength and beauty his wonderful voice, so as to throw out with such vigour 
and melting expression the music of Handel. But so it is ;--he is but a splen- 
did remains of his former grandeur, but even those remains—how magnificent when 
brought into juxtaposition with more modern specimens ! We actually witnessed 
tears from the eyes of several who listened to his “ Deeper and deeper still ;” 
when he sang ‘* Thy rebuke hath broken’? he fairly melted his hearers; the 
spirited song of “* Thou shall dash them” perfectly electrified them, the vigour 
of his enunciation being altogether marvellous, and the Recitative ‘“ For ever 
blessed” was given so chastely and elegantly that the mind could not dismiss the 
idea. It cannot be denied that occasionally a flat note was discernible, but 
even that fault was anew motive of admiration, for it was curious to observe 
how he picked it up and restored the true purity of tone, the moment it struck 
his own acute ear. One mistake the wonderful master made; it was in the 
** Every valley,” where at one time he lost the key, and sang several bars out of 
tune ; fortunately few discovered it, and the general effect was highly pleasing. 
Mr. Braham was very poorly accompanied on the trumpet, therefore his ‘ Lu- 
ther’s Hymn” was not so effective asit might have been. Norton should have 
led it. e 

Mrs. Loder made her first appearance, and that too under very distressing cir- 
cumstances. She evidently labored under a most severe cold, and as evidently 
suffered under dreadful trepidation, but in despite of these drawbacks she is be- 
yond doubt a sweet and skilful cantatrice. Her style is unaffected but graceful, 
she does not overlay the text with roulades, but with a sufficient appogiatura and 
neat shake she renders justice tothe composer. Mrs. Loder is undoubtedly a 
valuable accession to vocal music here. 

It is seldom that we meet with so great a treat, as that which was given to us 
by the singing of Mr. and Mrs. Horn, in Spohr’s “ Forsake me not.’ Here 
again was the beauty of simplicity, although the entire passage was chromatic 
for both voices, and it reflected the highest credit on their taste. 

Altogether this concert was unique inthe city of New York. 





St. George’s Society of New York.—We are gratified to learn that for the 
proposed General Concert for the benefit of the Funds of this estimable Society 
there has been already a voluntary liberality on the part of artists now in the 
city, that ought to commerd them to every charitable heart. Through the 
very kind consent of Mr. Wilson, proprietor of the National Opera house, the 
society have the spontaneous offer of service from Miss Poole, Messrs. Man- 
vers and Guibelei; those of Mr. Martyn, Mrs. Martyn, and Miss Inverarity have 
been offered long ago ; those valuable artists, Mr. and Mrs. Horn, we know are 
always ready on such an occasion, and, although we have no positive authority 
for the assertion, we have no doubt that Mr. Braham, Mr. Leffler, Mr. and Mrs. 
Seguin, Mrs. Loder, Mrs. Bailey, and Mr. Brough, will, any or all of them come 
forward in a cause like that of assisting the funds which are intended for the 
relief their own unfortunate fellow-countrymen. We may therefore shortly ex- 
pect to heara most magnificent concert, and learn of increased means for a 
most charitable purpose. 





The British Scientifie Association have voted £200 for bringing over to 
England Alexis St. Martin, who has an external aperture connected with the 
stomach, through which the operations of that important organ can be distinctly 
seen. The cause of this aperture was a gun shot wound, and the whole case 
was published a few years ago by Dr. Beaumont, of,we believe, the U.S. Army, 
the substance of which appeared then in our columns. 





The Mercantile Library Association of New York have published their List 
of Lectures for 1840—41. The subjects are in the highest degree appropriate, 
and gentleman of talent and reputation will handlethem. The terms of admis- 
sion are very moderate, and we doubt not such audiences will attend as will be 
very gratifying to the friends of that valuable institution. 

No. 19 of Mr. Audubon’s Birds of America has just appeared, and contains 
the following plates with the usual letter press description. 1. Blue yellow- 
backed Wood Warbler, male and female. 2. Townsend’s Wood Warbler, 
male. 3. Hermit Wood Warbler, male and female. 4. Black-throated grey 
Wood Warbler, two male specimens. 5. Black-throated blue Wood Warbler, 





male and female. 





et tl a 








Tye Alvion. 




















Summary. 


Discovery in Voltaic Electricity.— We have received the following account of 

a late discovery in electrical science from a correspondent :—‘ One of the great- 
est discoveries of the present or any former age has been achieved by the ge- 
nius of the hon. Mr. Mullins, late M. P. for Kerry,—one which, I hesitate not 
to assert, equals, in brilliancy, the great discevery of the alkaline metals by Da- 
vy, and in the 5 or of its results, and the utility of its applications, far ex- 
ceeds it. Mr. Mullins is already known as the inventor of various scientific in- 
struments, but more particularly of the voltaic arrangement which bears his dis- 
tinguishing appellation of the ‘ Sustaining Battery’—the consequence of a fair in- 
duction, from certain facts previously ascertained and made public by Porrett 
and Becquere!, and which, without any disparagement of the constant battery, 
invented by Daniels, is, I believe, generally admitted to be superior to it in sim- 
plicity of arrangement, economy, and power. Mr. Mullin's discovery may be 
shortly summed up as a new arrangement or combination of elements, by which 
an enormous force of electricity is developed in a surprising small space, and at 
a cost so trifling, in comparison with the power obtained, as to be scarcely worth 
consideration. This force is a sustained one, and requires no stoppage of the 
machinery to which it may be applied forthe purposes of keeping it alive for any 
period required. Here, then, we have an element of power Sppicable to all de- 
scriptions of machinery producible to any extent—economical—and ‘ though 
last, not least’—harmless.”— Morning Herald. 

The Egyptian Gun Carriage —On Wednesday morning, a stupendous car- 
riage for the long gun in St. James’s Park, constructed in the carriage depart- 
ment, and cast by Messrs. Hall, of Dartford, was placed in its destination, St. 
James’s Park. It is divided into five compartments. The first contains the in- 
signia of the Order of the Garter, the second is filled up with a shield and crown, 
with the initials “ G. R. If.” inthe shield. Jn the central compartment, Bri- 
tannia is represented seated, with a shield at one side, and a lion couchant at the 


other. The perspective is filled up with a view of the ocean and the Pyramids 
of E gypt in the distance. The fourth department contains an enormous croco- 
dile, the “glimy monster” of the Nile. The fifth contains the emblems of ori- 


ental (or rather, we should say, oriental and occidental) personification—the sa- 
bre and the sceptre crossed, and the coronet of feathers, which, to our minds, is 
associated only with the ideal figure ef America. The reverse of the carriage is 
precisely similar ; at the end is this inscription :—‘* This gun taken in Egypt by 
the British army, 1801.” The wheels, which are placed on a separate truck, 
are exceedingly massive ; the radii are shaped like the branches of the palm 
tree. A sphinx lies on the same carriage, intended to lie at the foot of the gun. 
The weight of the carriage alone is seven tons, eight hundred weight, two quar- 
ters, and seven pounds. Those who are acquainted with works of this descrip- 
tion consider it an excellent production. 

The Duke of Cambridge is about to visit Ireland for the first time, this month, 
and will remain for a week in Dublin, with his son, Prince George... ..Their 
Royal Highness the Priace and Princess of Capua, with their infant family, Don 
Francesco and Donna Vittoria Borbonne, left Gloucester Lodge, Regent’s Park, 
on Monday afternoon, for the Terrace Hotel, Richmond, where they intend to 
spend the autumn..... Reading only furnishes the mind with materials of know- 
ledge. ’Tisthinking makes what we read ours.—Locke.-...‘‘ You do not sup- 
pose that O'Connell wishes to tear the bond of union between the two kingdoms 
asunder ?” said a Talisman. ‘No,’ replied Mr. Pike, “‘he only wishes ¢o in- 
érease the Rent !”’....The population of the kingdom of the Netherlands on the 
ist of January, 1840, was 2,662,489 souls, of which 1,689,342 were Protes- 
tants, 910,082 Roman Catholics, 51,127 Jews, and 2938 of other denomina- 
tions. - .. - Herr Schumann has transferred the performance of the German ope- 
ras, for the next season, from the Prince’s Theatre to Druiy-lane Theatre, and 
they will be, as last year, under the management of Mr. Bunn..-.-Itisa great 
vulgarism to take out your watch in company to see the time. It infers you 
are tired of your society, and wish to leave..... A man of sense may be in 
haste, but never can be ina hurry. . ..- Neatness in folding wp and directing let- 
ters, is by no means to be neglected.... Advice is seldom welcome ; and those 
who want it most always like it least.....A great action will always meet with 
the approbation of mankind ; and the inward pleasure whieh it produces is not 
to be expressed. - - - - Humanity is the particular characteristic of great minds ; 
little, vicious minds abound with anger and revenge, and are incapable of feeling 
the exalted pleasure of forgiving their enemies. . -. - Modesty is a commendable 
quality,and generally accompanies true merit... .- The spirit of hartshorn affords 
an instant cure for the sting of a wasp....- The late Mr. Joseph Cooper, of 
Ingham, near Bury, has, by his will, left the following munificent bequests, to 
be paid at the decease of his widow :— £800 to the Suffolk General Hospital ; 
£800 tothe Bible Society ; £800 to the Sick Man's Friend Society, attached 
to the Whiting-street Chapel ; £500 to the said chapel, to be invested for the 
benefit of the minister; and £500 to the school of the said chapel....- 
A church fis now being erected within the grounds belonging to the Charter- 
house school, under the direction of Mr. Bower, the architect. Ina few days 
the dead wall facing Old-street, St. Luke’s, so long a nuisance to*the neighbour- 
hood, will be thrown down, in order to display the church. -..- There is a cer- 
tain language of conversation or fashionable ciction, of which every gentleman 
ought to be perfectly master, in whatever language he speaks. ....Awkward- 
ness of carriage is very alienating ; and a total negligence of dress and air is an 
impertinent insult upon custom and fashion. - - . - A steady assurance is too often 
styled impudence. Rowe observes— going into the company of great men, is 
like going into the other world—you ought to stay until you are called..... 
Long stories and digressions are generally wearisome, and should be avoided in 
society... .. To acquire a graceful utterance, read aloud to a friend every day. 
---- Time is precious, life is short, and consequently not a single moment should 
be thrown away..... Lord Alvanley, who has been for several months at the 
Court of Mehemet Ali, left Cairo about the end of August for Constantinople, 
where he is expected to remain three months. The last letters from his Lord- 
ship represent his health to be perfectly re-established... . - Robert Robinson, a 
Scotchman, died at Colne, Lancashire, last week, at the advanced age of 108. 
His remains were borne to the grave by a company of Highland soldies, in full 
uniform, who were stationed in the town. ...- An ornamental building, in the 
Swiss style, consisting of council-room, bridge, and keeper's cottage, is now 
building in St. James's park for the Ornithological Society of London. The site 
is nearly opposite the Horse Guards, and the design, approved by the Board of 
Works, has been prepared by Mr. Watson, under whose direction it will be 
completed....The man who is negligent in his dress at twenty, it is only rea. 
sonable to suppose will be a sloven at forty, and intolerable at fifty..... 
The sale of a portrait of Prince Louis Napoleon, represented] as standing in 
his prison, and wearing a redingote, has been prohibited by the censorship at 
Paris...../ A Parisian editress is putting forth strictures at the present moment, 
in which she undertakes to prove that ‘the institution of marriage is a social 
puerility !....Wit may create many admirers, but makes but few friends... .. 
To be good is to be happy in the highest of all pleasing reflections. . - -- Cere- 
mony is necessary as the outwork and defence of manners....- A man’s own 
good breeding is the best security against other people’s ill manners. - ..- Know- 
ledge may give weight, but accomplishments only give lustre. .-.- Never appiy 
for what you see little chance of obtaining. -.. - lew are so wise as to prefer use- 
ful reproof to treachcrous praise... . . Most arts require long study and applica- 
tion; but the most useful art of all, that of pleasing, requires only the desire. 
.-.- Resistance to praise may be construed into a desire of being praised twice. 
---.Bad qualities sometimes constitute great talents, as virtue and ability do 


not always go hand in hand. .... An ambition to merit praise fortifies virtue. . - . - 
Sincere praise bestowed on wit, valour, and beauty ever contributes to their aug- 
mentation. .... Ofall flatterers self-love is the greatest. 

rT 


Vv avictier. 


Grace after meat.—An old curmudgeon of a Norfolk farmer, always repeat- 
ed this grace after meat :—‘ ‘Thank God! ij have hada good dinner; and I 
don’t care who harn't.”’ 





- October 31, 








nesseys, O’Reillys, and O’Sullivans ; what shall I do, my dear fellow?” “ Do, 
my dear'Crow ; why, alter your name, tobe sure.” “ Alter my name! to what *” 
“ Why, to avoid singularity, call yourself O’Rook.” 

A lady once heard a man preach, and was so enraptured with him that she 
sent him a letter to the following effect :—** Dear Sir,—There’s my hand, (my 
heart you have already) with my fortune, which is very considerable. Will you 
accept ? Jam, &c., Anna.” The clergyman, unmoved by the entreaties of the 
lovely fair one, replied in the following terms :—‘* Madam,—Give your hand to 
industry, your dowry to the poor, and your heartto God.” —The lady must have 
been sizty at least. 

WOMEN AND TEA. 
I've just been a-thinking, Jim, 
That is as how as if 
That ’ere celestial nation, Jim, 
Should keep up this ’ere miff; 
I says I’ve been a-thinking, Jim, 
Vot a hawful time there'll be, 
Ven the uniwersal vimmen sex 
Can’t inwite themselves to tea. 


Ven the green and black’s all drunk, Jim, 
And the Hyson, old and young, 

Ven the Gunpowder’s gone off, Jim, 
Imperial and Souchong ; 

Ven the kittles sing no more, Jim, 
And the tea-pots is put by, 

Vith the chaney cups, and silver spoons, 
And the other crocke-ry ; 


Vot vill them ladies do, Jim, 
Vot likes their dish of chat ? 
I'm werry much afraid, Jim, 
They all are dished for that : 
I think on it with pain, Jim, 
And the vimmen folk look blue ; 
For they can’t chat over coffee, Jim, 
And I don’t know vot they'll do! 


Segars is werry good, Jim, 
And quids is inspiration ; 
And toddy werry much promotes 
Von’s powers of conwersation. 
I don’t know as if, Jim, 
They mightn’t take to pipes, 
Tnwite folks to a vhiff, Jim, 
Cards, cocktails, quits, and swipes. 


I often pities, vimmen, Jim, 
They has so much to wex. 

The werry nat’ral sweetness, Jim, 
Of their seducing sex ! 

It’s a werry hawful time, Jim, 
As every von must see, 

Ven mortals tries to stop our grog, 
And Celestials stops our tea ! 

The Minstrel Fell, but the Foeman’s Chain, &c.—Yesterday, the illustrious 
poet and polemic, Zozimus, and another vocalist, were brought up to the Dublin 
Police Office, in custody of a policeman, charged with having collected a crowd 
in Britain-street the night previously, by singing a ballad on the ‘ Repeal of the 
Union,” to the air of ‘ Ballinamona Ora.”—The policeman stated that he saw a 
number of persons about the prisoners, who were singing a ballad. He told 


them to move on, and they did so, but resumed their song immediately after- 
wards, He therefore took them in custody.—Zozimus came forward and said— 


“We war pursuin our avication last night, when up com this polisman, and bids 
uz to ‘move on.” Wedid so, and bekase we repeated our song, he takes uz 
into custody.”-—Magistrate: What is the nature of the sung which you were 
singing '—Zozimus : A truly constitushional and patrihotic compysition—(laugh- 
ter)—all about the ristorashun of our plundered parliament. (Laughter.)—Ma- 
gistrate : You cannot use such observations here, sir.—Zozimus : I most humbly 
beg your pardon, but ’tis aggravatin for ‘“‘a child of song” to be taken up in 
this kind of a way, when he is only asshisting his country with his poetical pow- 
er. (Laughter.)—Magistrate: You may do that as you wish, provided you don’t 
annoy the pablic.—Zozimus: Annoy the public! My songs annoy the public ! 
Why, princes and all kinds of quality have stood listening to me in the cold win- 
ter’s nights but ’tis only since the new polis came into hoperation that I’m inter- 
fered with, but I had the pleasure of caricaturing them in one of my rhymes,and 
singing it up to their teeth.— Magistrate : You should refrain from singing such 
songs, if they annoy the public.—Zozimus: No,never a bit. I live in a free 
constitution, and I'll not give it up. I'll die before I sase singing about repale, 
and you may gag me, and put me in the stocks if you like ; but as long as I’ve 
a tone in my ould voice, or a rhyme in my head, d—la bit will there be any 
sissation to singing for my ould country. (Great laughter.)—Magistrate: By 
whom was the ballad which I now hold in my hand composed !—Zozimus: By 
whom? By myself. I have this to say, that I never sung or wrote a song that 





would not be a plajirist : no, sir, I am too ould for that work now. (Much laugh- 


buffo, to abstain in future from annoying the public, which, after much hesitation, 
he promised to do.—The following verses are extracted from the composition 
with which the prisoners were delighting their audience in Britain-street, when 
arrested :— 

‘‘ Now, John Bull, be aisy—don’t think we are mad : 

What we look for is just the ould house that we had ; 

We'r detarmined to get it—we’ll seek it in pace ; 

Arrah, Johnny, my joker, give Pat back his lase. 

You stole it, you know, at a time when the boys 

Got drunk with dissinsion, confusion, and noise ; 

But in spite ‘loky foky,’ and the scorpion’s tail, 

We'll bother the union, and bring back repale. 


“Though the pot-boy attempted the life of our Queen, 
In the arms of her Albert long may she be seen ; 

No more will we quarrel for colour or bue, 

For every one knows that poor Erin locks blue. 

We know that division has made Pat a fool ; 

Dan taught him his lesson, and has him at school : 
Through the madium of law, he will alter the scene, 


And bang the old rag shop from sweet College-green.” 
re rae 





. 
A Young Lady capable of teaching English, French, Latin, Drawing and Painting,Ma- 

41% thematics, Astronomy, &c.&c.,and who 1s professedly pious, is desirous to obtain a 

situation as Govemess in a private family. She would have no objections to go South. 

The most satisfactory references can be furnished respecting character and qualifica- 

tions. A note addressed to M. L., at the receive prompt attention. 
oct23-1t. 

A YOUNG LADY accustomed to tuition, wishes to be received in 
w 4 where a portion of her time devoted to the teaching of the Piano Forte would be 
considered equivalent to board and residence. Satisfactory references will be given. 
Address K. L. at this office. . Oct.—11 1* 


YOR LIVERPOOL.—Steam ship President is to sail November 2d. 
I The Steam packet President, M. M. Keane commander, will take 1000 tons freight, 
and affords a favorable opportunity for shipments of goods which require to go in Bri- 
tish vessels) which will be taken at fair rates of freight. Her accommodations for pas- 
sage are admirably adapted forcomfort. For freight or passage apply to 
octzsu WADSWORTH & SMITH, No. 4 Jones’ Lane. 
R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from Still 10 A 
M. and 5 till six P. M. 
From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
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An old Laird of Grant formerly despatched one of his clan tothe Earl of 
Findlater, with a present of chickens and venison, but the Highlander not be- 
ing a good linguist, delivered his message in a most deferential manner as fol- 
lows : “ The Laird o’ Grant’s compliments to the Laird o’ Fin-laater, and sends 
him sickness and vengeance. 1f he wants more, he can have them.” 


Laconic Advice.—Mr. Hillyard, who, for 21 years has been the president of 


the Northamptonshire Farming and Grazing Society, the annual meeting of 
which was held on Wednesday week, in presenting a prize cup to Mr. J. C. El- 
liot, gave him the following piece of laconic advice :—‘t Now, young man, take 
this cup, and remember always plough deep and drink shallow.” 

Courteous Refusal—A gentleman having prevailed on a young lady, to whom 
he was engaged, to give him her miniature, promised his in return as soon ashe 
could find a good artist. The lovers meanwhile had quarrelled. The gentle 
man, desirous of making peace, said, “I have just seen a fine miniature—mine 
shall be executed next week, if you say so.”—“ It is a matter of equal inditfe- 
rence to me,” she replied, “ which is executed, you or your miniature, for I have 
resolved to accept nether.” : s 

The Post-mistress of Cappogquin, in Ireland, lately gave birth to a daughter 
which had a red mark on its left cheek. This for a few days did not attract 


any particular notice, until the medical attendant, on more minute examination, | 


found in the mark an exact resemblance to the new Post-office Stamp. Fact! 


“I have made an exchange from the Buffs into the Royal Irish,” said Capt. 
Crow to a brother officer, “‘ and I shall feel strange amongst so many O'Shaugh- 


some important points in the theory of vision.” “ One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace's dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir Jonn Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of Vision, and it is 
| therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 
| From Professor Knight, Yale College. “‘He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 

From Professor Macneven, New York. “| have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Augs-6m. 





TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broudway,two doors above the Carlton House ; where they 
will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewel- 








lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufac- 
ture, and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are pro- 
duced trom their Manufactory in London 


Ss. & M having completed their ar are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, 
fee! confident that tor quality of workmanship and tasteful design they cannot be sur- 


ingements 











passed. oct 17-3m 
LAY Is wanted toteach Music on Piano Forte Address Principal of the Mary- 
Ji land Seminary, Pikesville, near Baltimore, post-paid. She must be thoroughly 
competent to take advanced pupils, and must shew the best references as:egards mo- 
| ral character. If she can play on other instruments,teach French, &c., an mcreased 
| compensation will be given oct. 17-4t 





wasn’t my own invintion; and I’m sure, when I have sich a theme as repale, I | 


ter.\—The magistrates admonished this blind poet, philanthropist, and primo | 


eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish | 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and A ey = Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance ima War- 
= st., confines his prac’ to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
neral. 
- Dr, Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate ee for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott. will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patieats during his absence. , i 
The poor to enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. ae 
ugl-tf. 


Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 

A A. SAMANOS, No.4 Wall st., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer of 
e Havana, St. Jagos, and Princepe Segars, has constantly on hand a general! assort- 

mentof the various noted Brands, sizes and qualities of Segars. Also,a general as- 

sortment of every article in the smoking line, comprising pipes, tubes, &c. ; also, Ger- 

man, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobacco,Segar Cases, Snuff Boxes, and the celebrated 

Natchitoches Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuff, which he offers at Whole 

sale and Retail. sep26-tf. 








A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !? 
Patronised the wv gr Ronit and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the most important discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have Geen fully proved throughout com tered and although but re- 
céntly introduced here, every trial attests their extraor A single in- 
stance is selected : : : 

Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, I 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot to the ground. By the ad- 
vice of a friend 1 was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 

ic ; in one day I was greatly relieved, and on the second I believe per wo cured, as I 
Fave not been troubled with itsince. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 

FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant Alderman of the 17th Ward. 
To Dr. Powell. 


There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 
No.1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelied Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 
No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsamic ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 
No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &e« 
The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, butis a more powerful pre. 
aration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W.POWELL,M.D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
x Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, is ap- 
pointed to sail :— 
From Bristol 


inary powers. 





From New York 
On Saturday, 12th Sept. On Saturday, 10th October 
Saturday, 7th Nov , _ Tuesday, Sth Dec. 
Rate of passage in all parts of the ship including wines, &c, $130—steward’s fees 


The ship can take about 200 tons freight. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Oct. 10—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


BRITISH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are intended to run regu- 
larly between this port, London and Live: pool, as tollows :— 
New Yayk to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, will sail: 
From New York. 
ist December, 





From London. 
lst November. 
New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and 600 horse power, M. M. Keane, ,commaader, will sail : 
From New York, From Liverpool. 
2d November, Ist January, 1841, Ist December, 
The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa- 
loon, $100, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 
Steward’s fees, $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons cargo. 
Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office.’ 
For freight or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITIL, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 


Oct tf. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 

{,ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 

year :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th dtd & June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. __ 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York mn the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. — 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BUISGERARD & Co. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the &th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new — for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. | Masters. |Days of Sailing from Tp we of Sailing from Havre 





York. 





Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24|Dec. 1, March 16,July 8 
| lowa W. W. Pell, | “« 24, “* 16, June 8} “ 8, April 1, “ 16 
| Burgundy, D. Lines, |Nov. a." © Oo Eee 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, — J. A. Wotten, “ 6,March 8, “ 24Jan. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Duch. d’Orleans,| A. Richardson,) “ a, 88 16, July 8 ne 8, Ma 1. * 16 
| Villede Lyon, |C, Stoddard, |Dec, 8, “ i * mS ee * 8, Sept 1 


| Sully, WCThompson| “ 
Emerald G.W ewes “ . 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholat Jan. 8, 
| Poland, C.Anthony,jr| ‘ 16,May 8, “ 24,Marchi, “ 16, “ 8 
| Albany, |J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8} “ 8 July 1, “ 16 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising al! that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. : 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 3 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New 


16, April 8, “ 24/Feb. 1, “ 16, 
_ - 16, Aug. 8] “. 6,June 1, * 16 
4, * 16] * 16, 








Days of Sailing from 


York. London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, 6.2. Gries | * 36,,9 3% © eet FS Se 
Gladiator, T Britton, |} * 0, 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June }, Oct. 1) “ 17, « 17, “ 17 
Wellington, D Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 610, et aay Ss “ QO7 


vuebec, 
Philadelphia, E 
Samson, IR Sturgis, 


7, Aug. 7 
a 4 ‘ 


‘ 17 “ 


F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20, |“ 20/April 
1, July i oa 
; « 10, “ 10 “« OF “ vi “ 97 


E. Morgan, March 
, 0 


President, J. M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘* 20,  “ 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
T 4] 1 “ 4 ‘ 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, ,April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 - i, * 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, ” 10, o 0} wey 27, m <4 
Westminster, G. Moore, “« 20 “ OO, “« 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


20, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great caré will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packe ts will be responsible for any letters, par- 
| cels, or packets, sent by them, unless reg ilar Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
| to j JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 124 Front st. 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succee d each other in the following order, viz :— 

Captains. |Daysof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, — |Higgins, ; “13, & 48,  13Sept. 1,Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, jw.C. Barstow,; “19, “ 19 a. 6h, >. = 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, | “95, 95, “ 951 “ 13, “ 13, « 13 
Cambridge, _‘{I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, = | 7 7 —— 

| 

| 








Ships. 


cfs © 25, “ 9, « 95 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “am, * WM, “ 2 
Oni. J. Rathbone, | “19, “ 19, “ 19 © 7 owe 7 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| #* 25, “ 25 ———— es es 13 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,|Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, Hi. Huttleson,| “ 7 “ 7 ee i. 


» 7; d 25, 25, 
S. Whitney, |Thompson, “13, “* 13, “ I13\Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, |Cropper, Ce Se Se a > 2 os 
Sheridan, \Depeyster, +e * SB, "n° es * - 13 
South America, Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 19, “ 19, 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | “ 7, “ 7, entree ©. * @ 
United States, J. G. Fisher, se  * BB, “ 13/Dec. 1, april 1, Aug 1 
England B. L. Waite, “19, “ 49, 6. 2 4 on™ ty y 7 
Garrick, A. S. Palmer, “95, “© 95 & gs « 43, “ 13, 13 
Europe, A.C. Marshall. Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, *' 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with € legals tac commoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo As fixed aut $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, an bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be respons ble for a y letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signet t erefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Colum us, South America, England 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or ©. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & T Liverpoo). 
zents for ships Patrick ,, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry Fa SC ERMIT, N.Y 

T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 





O Southern Families.—An English lady of long experience in tuition, wishes to en- 
7 on herself as Governess in a family residing in the South. She pos- 
sesses a thorough knowledge of French, ltalian, Music, and 
branches ofa polite education. The best references can be given r ¢ 
lress apply at the Albion office ; if by letter (post paid) addressed Miss C. ] 
immediately rey., oct3if 


the 









Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. at d Ge Washington, 
a ws TSRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & ey Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
t s, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddo ee e TTTES & Oe.. tow Tork. 
WM. & JAS. PROWN & Co.,Liverp @ 





\ 

















